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A PRACTICAL VIEW OF ANGLICAN ORDERS. 


BY GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


Soa NE of the chief difficulties in the way of many An- 
WE oclican clergymen, and one which prevents their ask- 
ing to be received into the Catholic Church, has of 
course been the knowledge that their orders would 
not be recognized by us; that they would be con- 
sidered as mere laymen, and would have to be reordained if they 
were to act as priests. It is hard, no doubt, even for an unmar- 
ried man to give up the idea that he is a priest, if he has officiated 
as such for years; but for a married man it is still harder; for 
though, theoretically, he might be ordained with us, practically 
it is impossible. It is, therefore, no wonder that this point 
causes them much trouble. They hardly see why we should 
treat them in a different way from that in which one of the 
Eastern schismatic priests would be treated. He would not 
have to be reordained; why should they? 

The arguments of Pope Leo, and indeed of our theologians 
generally, do not seem to them convincing. They cannot see 
why the Apostolic succession of a sacrificing episcopate and 
priesthood should not go on, in spite of mistaken views about 
it entertained by those actually concerned in its transmission. 
They may be forced to admit that those so concerned did not 
intend to transmit such a thing; for there is every indication 
that many, and probably the great majority of them, agreed with 
the thirty-first of their ‘‘ Articles of Religion,” in which it is 
stated that “the sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was com- 
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monly said that the Priest did offer Christ for the quick and 
the dead, to have'remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits.”’ 

Still, this does not seem to them to destroy utterly their 
claim to valid ordination. They have an inner line of defense 
to which they can retreat; namely, that just as we acknowledge 
that even a Jew or an infidel may validly baptize, even though 
he does not believe in any real change effected by the act, if 
only he seriously intends to perform a Christian ceremony, so 
the Calvinist bishops, who abhorred the idea of the Mass, still 
might validly ordain mass-priests, by simply intending to per- 
form Christian ordination. The ordaining Anglican bishop says: 
** Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest 
in the Church of God.” Even though the bishop is entirely 
mistaken as to what that office and work is, a High Church- 
man might still say that the true office and work are produced 
by his words, just as regeneration is produced in baptism by 
the Jew or infidel who gives it, but does not believe in it at 
all. The same, of course, may be said of the corresponding 
words in the order of consecration of a bishop. 

The words specifying ‘‘the office and work of a priest” (ora 
bishop) were not in the Ordinal of Edward VI., as our Anglican 
clergy are aware; still they may persuade themselves that the 
office and work were, or at any rate had been, well enough 
understood without expressing them, and that it really makes 
no difference whether they are expressed or not. A candidate 
is present to be made priest or bishop; every one knows what 
he is there for. The bishop, by words which can be conceived 
as having sufficient sacramental efficacy, makes him a priest or 
a bishop; what difference, they may say, does it make what 
the individual consecrating bishop thinks a bishop or a priest 
is? He may regard a priest as merely a preacher, or paro- 
chial visitor; a bishop simply as one appointed to oversee the 
priests, and to make new ones; but even so, it may still be 
urged, why should his misconception or ignorance invalidate 
the ordination or consecration which he gives, if the unbelief 
or indifference of an infidel baptizer as to the effect of baptism 
does not destroy that effect ? 

There is, however, really a wide difference between the 
cases; between that, for instance, of a medical man who offers 
to baptize an infant in a difficult confinement, and has no ob- 
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jection to doing whatever the Church believes can be done, 
and that of a reforming bishop who detests the very idea of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, and arranges everything expressly to 
eliminate that idea. Of course the ordinations of such a re- 
forming bishop are excellent in the opinion of one who believes 
that the Holy Sacrifice is a “‘ blasphemous fable,” unknown to 
primitive Christianity; but our modern Anglicans have no such 
belief. To them, then, it ought to seem clear that such a bishop 
distinctly intends ot to do what the Church really does. To 
quote the words of Pope Leo’s Encyclical: “If the rite be 
changed with the manifest intention of introducing another rite 
not approved by the Church, and of rejecting what the Church 
does, and what by the institution of Christ belongs to the nature 
of the Sacrament, then it is clear that not only is the necessary 
intention wanting to the Sacrament, but that the intention is 
adverse to and destructive of the Sacrament.” 

However, we need not hope to produce any impression oa 
those whom the Encyclical and the arguments of Catholic the- 
ologians in general have not convinced. Let them still hold, 
if they wish, that a heretical bishop, by using what seems to 
him a sufficient form to make what he thinks a proper priest 
and to avoid making a mass-priest, can and infallibly will make 
a mass-priest of the candidate in spite of his own intention, or 
that of the candidate, or of any others present. 

There is, however, another point to be considered, It is 
this. They will probably agree that this result could not be 
produced by even the head of their church, that is to say, the 
King or Queen of the realm, without the assistance of some 
real bishop. And why? Because the King or Queen has no 
holy orders. They will also, we believe, admit, that a Jew or 
other unbaptized gentleman, could not be made a priest by all 
the bishops in the world. And why? Because he has not re- 
ceived the Sacrament of Baptism, which is necessary as a foun- 
dation for that of Order. 

Well then, if in the line of Apostolic succession on which 
any particular Anglican clergyman depends for the validity of 
his orders, there should be a break somewhere, by the one or- 
dained not having been validly baptized, or by the ordainer 
not having been validly consecrated, ordained (or perhaps even 
baptized), the line of succession stopped just there, and did not 
come down to the clergyman who claims it. He will admit 
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that this is, theoretically at any rate, true; but will urge that 
no Catholic priest can be absolutely sure of these points. it is 
always possible that an infant may be invalidly baptized, by 
some mistake, inattention, or want of care, and may afterward 
seek and obtain promotion to the priesthood, or even the epis- 
copate. : 

There is no doubt that such a thing may happen; we may 
say that it probably has happened. There is a proverb that 
“accidents will happen, even in the best regulated families.” 
But when the family is well regulated; when, as in the Roman 
(or in the Greek) Church, the true belief has been held as to 
the effect and the importance of baptism; it is not unreasona- 
ble to suppose that our Lord, who is the originator of the Sac- 
raments, and of course not subject to what He Himself has 
established, will supply the defect, not only for the person in- 
validly baptized himself, but also for all others who might be 
affected by such invalidity, if he were afterward ordained. That 
is to say, he would be made a Christian, capable of receiving 
the Sacraments, and, if need be, able to produce and adminis- 
ter validly those belonging to his order. 

But suppose that the family is not well regulated; and this, 
it seems, our present “high” Anglicans must and in tact do 
admit with regard to their own church, even now, and still 
more so for two or three centuries in the past. Suppose that the 
whole idea of the church has been degraded; that it has be- 
come a sort of mere moral police employed by the State to 
keep people decent and orderly; that the idea of any super- 
natural effect produced by its Sacraments has, for a long inter- 
val, largely, at any rate, disappeared. In such a state of things, 
is there going to be any great care taken about baptizing val- 
idly, especially about having sufficient water run on the infant’s 
skin, when hardly any one believes that it makes any differ- 
ence whether it so runs or not? 

That “high” Anglicans xow take care about such things is 
of no consequence, except for the building up of a church in 
the future. They can, of course, secure valid baptism for all 
the infants and others in their charge; these or others can be 
validly ordained by resorting to some bishop whose succession 
is not open to doubt; these in turn can in the same way be 
validly consecrated. There is no doubt that the high Anglicans 
can form a church with valid orders, and with the other sacra- 
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ments; and if they can persuade all the clergy to follow this. 
line, a real Anglican national church cam be formed, for which 
corporate reunion with Rome might be possible. But all this 
does not affect the present state of things, or the ecclesiastical 
status of any Anglican clergyman who has not taken these 
special precautions; as some of them actually have. Others, 
that is to say the Anglican clergy generally, have to depend 
on what they have received from centuries of heresy or indif- 
ference concerning the efficacy or utility of the Sacraments 
themselves. 

Let us suppose then, as seems highly probable, that quite a 
large proportion of the members of the English Church for the 
last three centuries never were validly baptized. Modern High 
Churchmen will hardly admit this, especially if young them- 
selves, and accustomed to better things; but it is nevertheless 
only too probable that, a hundred or even fifty years ago, in- 
valid baptisms in the English Church were not uncommon. 
Why indeed, as we have said, should a clergyman take great 
care about the matter or the form of baptism, if he regarded 
it as simply a ceremony? It would be at the best like a ru- 
bric, which of course ought carefully to be observed; but even 
careful priests may fail in these when no special end is to be 
accomplished by them, and imperilled by want of care. 

Let us suppose, then, that a definite percentage, say ten 
per cent, or one-tenth of the whole number of Anglican boys, 
were at any particular epoch (say two hundred years ago) in- 
validly baptized. There is no reason why the same percentage 
of candidates for orders should not be in the same boat, and 
therefore invalidly ordained, and the same percentage of bish- 
ops invalidly consecrated, simply on account of this want of 
baptism on their own part. This would very probably be in- 
creased by the really non-episcopal character of their conse- 
crators. But let that pass for the present. We have, then, at 
this epoch, or a little after it, one-tenth of the supposed bish- 
ops who are not bishops at all. 

How, then, about the Apostolic succession, so far as it ce- 
pends on them? 

Anglicans may claim that there is a safeguard in the other 
bishops who assist at the consecration of new ones. 

And it does seem that, on mathematical principles, their 
case might be much strengthened by the presence of these 
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other bishops; that is, if it was sufficient for the validity that 
only one of the others should be a real bishop. For the prob- 
ability of the invalidity would be, if three were present, that 
of all three not being real bishops; that is to say, the third 
power of one-tenth, or one-thousandth, according to the theory 
of probabilities. In other words, it would be 999 to 1 that the 
new bishop was a real one, even if it were only 9 to 1 for any 
one of the consecrators, as we have supposed. 

This seems quite plausible. And it might and does count 
in favor of the validity of Roman consecrations, in which the 
assisting bishops actually do say ‘‘ Accip~e Spiritum Sanctum” 
with the consecrator; but in the Anglican form of consecra- 
tion, the assistants say (by the rubric) nothing at all at the 
moment of consecration. Even if they should do so now, that 
would not help the past. So, even if the intention of the 
church is to have the assistant bishops really co-consecrators 
with the principal one, the Anglican rubric seems very prob- 
ably to bar them from such participation in the work, or rather | 
from individual sufficiency for it. 

It seems, then, rather an unsafe thing to depend on. We 
can hardly safely assume the new Anglican bishop, even if 
certainly baptized and ordained, to have more than the gto 1 
in his favor that his consecrators had. But inasmuch as the 
chance of his being, by a valid baptism, a possible subject for 
consecration, is only 9-10, the actual chance for his being a 
real bishop is only 9-10 of 9-10, or 81-100. 

And so, after say ten steps like the one already taken, we 
find the probability in favor of the bishop finally consecrated 
(two or three centuries later), to be the eleventh power of 9-10, 
as 81-100 was the second power; which is a little less than 
¥%. In other words, it is two to one that he is not a bishop 
at all, though it was nine to one for the first ones from whom 
he began his succession, that they were bishops. 

Even if the Anglican insists that the assisting bishops are 
really co-consecrators, so that there is no material reduction of 
the probability of a valid consecration on the part of the con- 
secrators, still the probability will never rise, of course, above 
that of the subject being (by baptism) a possible one for it. 
And if our Anglican is willing to admit a probability that his 
theory is wrong, the chance (on this admission) of valid con- 
secrations will go on decreasing, though not so rapidly. If, for 
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instance, we use the factor 95-100 instead of 9-10 at each con- | 
secration, we shall have, at the tenth step, about % instead of 
%; that is, it is about an even chance that the last one con- 
secrated is not a bishop; not so bad as two to one, but still 
a very uncomfortable figure. 

And, beside what has hitherto been said, we must remem- 
ber that valid ordination to the priesthood is commonly held 
in Catholic (and we think also in Anglican) theology as a nec- 
essary prerequisite to episcopal consecration. The probability 
of an invalid ordination, as well as of an invalid baptism, must, 
therefore, be considered in a candidate for the episcopacy; and 
as there is only one bishop concerned in an ordination, the 
probability of his not being a real bishop comes in with its full 
force, instead of being diminished by the presence of others, 
as it might be in a consecration, as we have seen. 

The whole matter forms rather an intricate problem of prob- 
ability, which might be discussed in general formulas with the 
three probabilities, namely, that of invalid baptism, that of error 
in our Anglican’s theory, and that (in his mind) of the priest- 
hood being necessary in a candidate for the episcopacy, as a 
basis. But it is plain enough, from what has been said, that 
the effect of these probabilities is quite serious. As to the first, 
straws showing which way the wind blows are common enough, 
A convert friend, formerly an Anglican clergyman, has informed 
me that he saw one of his confréres ‘‘ baptize” a child merely by 
putting his hand in an empty font, and waving it over the 
child’s head. Imagine such an event in a Catholic Church! 

The difficulty and the danger at the root of the whole matter 
seem to have been, and to be even now, a want of thorough 
appreciation among Anglicans, and, of course, also among 
Protestants generally, of certain principles applying to questions 
like this, which are taught to all the Catholic clergy at the 
beginning of their studies in moral theology. These principles 
show when we may take chances, and when we may not. 

They are as follows: When it is merely a question of a 
law, which is to be obeyed simply because it is a law, not 
because of any bad consequences evidently liable in every case 
to follow a disobedience of it, we ought to be fairly certain of 
the existence of the law, and of its application to the actual 
case in hand, if we are to be bound to obey it. This applies 
principally to moral laws pointing out such or such an action 
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to be right or wrong, but about the existence or scope of 
which there is some controversy even among good, careful, 
and thoughtful people; and it has a still more special applica- 
tion, if the law is a merely human one, having no necessary con- 
nection with morality. There are innumerable cases in these 
lines occurring in daily life; Protestants have got into the 
habit of despising the discussion of them, and calling it ‘‘ cas- 
uistry.” This is probably mainly due to their not having con- 
fessionals, where advice on such points would be often asked, 
and must be given. Of course some cases are clear, but others 
are not. For instance, you see a person drop a valuable ar- 
ticle on the street; it is clear, of course, that you cannot law- 
fully pick it up and put it in your pocket; if you take pos- 
session of it at all, it must be to give it to the person whom 
you saw drop it. But the question may occur, whether you 
are bound to pick it up at all, or to notify the person of his 
or her loss; and if so, in any case, how much trouble you 
-would be obliged to take in order to do so. Any obligation 
in the matter is plainly one of charity, not of justice; for it is 
supposed that you were not in any way the cause of the loss. 
If by doing so you would lose a train which you need to take, 
would you have to lose that train? Or would not a less in- 
convenience excuse you? Most people would probably say 
that you need not bother about the matter at all. 

Or, let us take the matter of a human law, which is to be 
kept simply for its own sake, not for any penalty attached to 
it. Such laws may well exist, and do exist in the Catholic 
Church. I know, for instance, that I ought to abstain from 
meat, not only on Fridays, but on fast days; but I don’t know 
whether this is a fast day, or not, and there is no one at hand 
who can certainly inform me. Must I take what might be called 
the safer part, and abstain, or can I have what is called the 
benefit of the doubt? 

The general rule, in both of the kinds of cases just treated, 
is that the law must make itself reasonably clear; at any rate, 
that if no one seems to know what line to follow in them, you 
can have the benefit of the doubt. 

But there are other matters, very distinctly and clearly 
separated from those which we have considered, where these 
principles will not apply at all. If you see a barrel of some 
black substance, and are not sure whether it is coal or gun- 
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powder, and the question is whether you shall throw your live 
cigar stump into it, there is no benefit of the doubt for you 
there. The obligation is clear and certain not to destroy your 
own life, nor the lives of others, and does not allow you to 
take chances. Or, suppose you have a bill which you are cer- 
tainly bound to pay; it is plain that you must not pay it with 
money which may probably be counterfeit. 

The distinction, then, is quite plain between these two kinds 
of cases; those in which the obligation is uncertain, because 
the law itself is uncertain, and those in which there is no doubt 
at all about the obligation, so that one must choose the safest 
means for its fulfilment. Of course there are a number of dis- 
tinctions to be made in working out these principles thoroughly 
into practice. But in the case we are now considering we need 
not go into all these. 

The case, practically, is just this, for a “ high’? Anglican 
clergyman. He does not need, for the present purpose, to con- 
sider whether he is really in heresy or schism; it is plain 
enough that these things do not of themselves invalidate his 
ministerial functions. But according to his own belief, invalid- 
ity in his priesthood would. He would strongly object even 
to having a minister of some sect having no claim at al] to 
valid orders in his pulpit, even though the sermon he was to 
preach were perfectly orthodox; and much more would he ob- 
ject to having such a minister officiating in his confessional or 
at his altar. 

And the same rule ought to apply to himself. As long as 
he is occupied in a ministry in which, according to his own 
view, valid orders are necessary, he is called upon continually 
by a most certain obligation to prevent the loss of souls or 
to promote their welfare in special ways not open to an un- 
ordained layman. A real priesthood is necessary to discharge 
these undoubted obligations which he has taken on himself; if 
there is any doubt about his priesthood, he cannot discharge 
these obligations satisfactorily, any more than he can pay his 
grocer with a probably counterfeit bill. And how can he stand 
at the altar, and consecrate the Blessed Sacrament, and distrib- 
ute it to his people, especially when they are dying, when 
there is a considerable probability that his orders are invalid, 
and therefore that it is not the body of Christ at all? 

This is a very serious and practical matter. Those who do 
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not believe in the transmission of these supernatural powers 
by valid episcopal consecration and priestly ordination may, of 
course, regard the whole question whether this transmission has 
been properly attended to in any particular case, even in their 
own, as of no consequence whatever; they do not believe that 
any one can exercise these powers, or can be rightly requested 
or obliged to do so. But one who does believe in them must 
regard the matter as one coming very near to his conscience, 
if he is going to undertake to use them himself. 

There are some, it would seem, who imagine that, in order 
to use these powers, it is quite enough to pretend to have 
them; or that they will be given to those who would like to 
use them, at any rate, if they belong to some respectable Chris- 
tian organization. They seem to think that all that needs to 
be done is to dress up in the vestments that were formerly 
used, and go through the old ceremonies, and everything will 
be just as it was before. But of course such as these do not 
really believe in any apostolic succession at all. 

We do not appeal to such. But we do appeal to those 
whose belief in the succession is sincere and genuine to con- 
sider seriously the matter in the practical aspect in which we 
have tried to present it. We can assure them that no priest of 
the Roman Church would dare to stand at the altar or to enter 
his confessional with a doubt as to the validity of his ordina- 
tion even remotely approaching what must attach to that of 
any Anglican who has received it in the ordinary Anglican 
way. Practically, it is not a question of Parker, or of Barlow, 
or merely of formularies or ceremonies; we may even concede, 
for the argument, that the intention has been all that was 
needed, incredible -as that may seem. It is simply the obvious 
want of any care about the whole sacramental system, and of 
any belief in it, prevailing for so long a time in the English 
Church, that has made the survival in it of valid orders ex- 
tremely improbable, and their renewal impossible, except by 
applying, if not to Rome, at any rate to some Church where 
they have been undoubtedly preserved. 











ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 


BY FRANCIS AVELING, D.D. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MAVING once asserted himself in the manner de- 
scribed in a previous chapter, having shaken off 
the trammels in which his memory of the past had 
bound him and poured out the stimulant of excite- 
os ment and sensible pleasure upon his conscience, 
Abiiel found it easy to pursue his new course. Not that he 
had no misgivings; but he managed to find palliating circum- 
stances, if not positive arguments against them, in some of the 
scraps of learning that he had picked up. And certainly the 
whole spirit of the party to which he had attached himself was 
calculated to encourage him. For it was a spirit of personal 
liking or whim as against authority of any kind, of criticism 
opposed to obedience, and pride of intellect against humility 
of soul. Logically pursued, it ended no one could quite tell 
where. Adopting its unspoken principles, Arnoul pushed them 
for himself to their practical conclusions. He was his own mas- 
ter. So he practically gave up going to any lectures at all, 
unless he hoped for some brilliant display of dialectic that 
might add to his morbid love of excitement. 

King Henry had left Paris for Boulogne, after having spent 
something over a week in visiting the principal sights that the 
city had to show. There had been a great dinner given in the 
enormous Royal Hall of the Old Temple. It was the talk of 
the University as well as of the town. The three kings had 
been seated together, Henry giving place to Louis, and taking 
his seat on his right hand: while the King of Navarre sat 
upon his left. Then came twenty-five dignitaries, some of them 
dukes, and twelve bishops seated with the barons. It was re- 
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‘ marked that some of the bishops were placed among the dukes. 


Eighteen countesses—among them Sanchia, Countess of Corn- 
wall, who, with a great train of nobles and gentlemen, had 
come over from England to meet her royal sisters, and the 
Countesses of Anjou and Provence, with their mother Beatrice 
—had their seats at the board. And there was an innumera- 
ble company of knights. The hall was hung with tapestry, and 
the shields of the order were displayed upon the walls. More- 
over, it was a fish day. 

These things did not prove of much interest to Arnoul who 
had other and more pressing affairs on hand now to occupy 
him. There was Maitre Barthelemy, for instance, and Jeannette. 
Also there was Ben Israel. He had—he must not forget it— 
to raise some ready money. He had an appointment to meet 
Barthelemy beyond the Chateau de Vauvert that very day. 
Well, he would keep it, but he must see Jeannette first. Bar- 
thelemy was a strange man, to be sure! What had he meant 
by saying that he read fortune and advancement in the lines 
of his face? And what was all the jargon about the numbers? 
Perhaps he would learn that afternoon when he went with Louis. 

It was early when they set out so as to be back in time 
before the gates were closed. They followed the road along the 
Clos des Francs Murcaux and passed Notre Dame des Champs, 
lying snugly amidst its smiling fields. 

Through the spaces in the trees the haunted chateau showed 
upon their right. Then they made a long detour and found 
themselves behind the triangular enclosure of the chateau and 
standing before a low building of rough stone and plaster that 
was almost entirely hidden among the trees. The house is not 
marked on the plan of Charles V.; neither does it figure upon 
the earlier one of the time of Philip Augustus. Either it was 
built some time between the two dates, or, what was more likely, 
it was so unimportant a dependency of one of the great estab- 
lishments of Paris that it had its existence indicated only in 
the musty title deeds of the land upon which it stood. But, 
whatever was the case, certain it was that, up to the year 1257, 
it was the habitation and the laboratory of Maitre Barthelemy, 
clerk, alchemist, and astrologist. 

The wooden door opened slightly to Louis’ low knock, and 
the enormous egg-shaped head of the occupant of the hut ap- 
peared in the aperture. Seeing who it was that demanded ad- 
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mission, he opened the door wider and bade them enter. He 
closed it again, and barred it with a heavy wooden beam as 
soon as the two clerks were within. 

A singularly unpleasant and acrid odor filled the building. 
It came, apparently, from a pot or kettle that was seething and 
steaming over a fire in the corner. When the lads became ac- 
customed to the semi-darkness of the room, they were able to 
take notice of some of the furniture it contained. It was a 
fearsome medley. On a large table, standing in the centre un- 
der an aperture in the roof that was partially closed with a 
thick, dressed sheepskin, was pinned down a large parchment 
covered with mysterious drawings. A rough pair of compasses 
lay upon it, and ranged beside these were an empty crucible, 
two phials full of some dark liquid, a human skull, and a flat 
dish containing a heap of yellow powder. From perches stick- 
ing out into the room at all angles and heights from the floor 
hung bunches of dried herbs and roots, skins, bones, and little 
parchment packets sealed and labelled—the entire paraphernalia 
of a magician’s stock in trade. In a conspicuous position hung 
what looked not unlike a withered and shriveled hand. It was, 
so Louis whispered with awe to Arnoul, a mandrake, possessed 
of strange qualities and mystical properties. And everywhere 
on the floor were vessels filled with powders and liquids, un- 
wholesome looking masses of spongy subsistence, crucibles, 
alembics, retorts. The owner of this strange collection stepped 
about cautiously among the crucibles, looking not unlike a great 
cat as he picked his way to the fire and gave the pot a stir 
with a wooden ladle. He was still clad in rusty black; and, 
in the half-light, looked more solemn and serious than ever. 
He motioned his visitors to a seat; and, having sniffed suse 
piciously at the stench coming from his brew, came gingerly 
over to the table and stood beside them looking down upon 
the parchment. 

‘*I have prepared,” he whispered, modulating his nasal voice 
to a purring tone, in keeping with his mysterious surroundings, 
“I have prepared a scheme of the nativity of our good friend 
Maitre Arnoul. It is as I foresaw. His orb is, without doubt, 
in conjunction with the most potent Mercurius which, accord- 
ing to the teaching of the divine Pythagoras, is a name of the 
Tetrad. And Mercurius is but a semitonium from both Luna 
and Venus, from which is to be read a dissonance in the har- 
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mony of the celestial spheres. But Tetractys is also—as say 
Aristotle his Ethics—impetuosity, most strong, Bacchus, and 
masculine. And Plutarch hath it that it signifies the soul; for, 
says he, it consists of mind, science, opinion, and sense.’ 

“For the love of God,” whispered Arnoul to his companion, 
‘what does the sage mean?” 

“Hush!” That was all the reply Maitre Louis deigned to 
give. Barthelemy went on unheeding. 

“The Tetractys is the mean betwixt the Monad and the 
Heptad, equally exceeding and equally exceeded in number.” 

Arnoul could stand it no longer. ‘‘ Maitre,” he called out 
to the astrologer, ‘‘ what is the meaning of these strange words? 
I do not understand! I cannot comprehend! What is a Mo- 
nad? I have never heard of a Tetrac— What is it?” | 

“You should not interrupt me,” said Maitre Barthelemy 
solemnly. ‘‘In mystic rites the pupil and the worshipper should 
hold himself in a state of reverence and awe. It is so pre- 
scribed. The words I use have mystical power and may not 
be changed. However, a part I may reveal for your weakness: 
know that the Monad is the unit of all number. The sublime 
Tetractys is the number four. The Hebdomad is that below 
the octave, or eight. And the Decad is ten—the beginning of 
a reborn series. I proceed with my prognostication. The Mo- 
nad, being the mother of all numbers, is continent of all the 
powers; and the Hebdomad, motherless and a virgin, possess- 
eth the second place in dignity, since it is not composed of 
any number within the Decad. Therefore, since the Tetrad or 
Tetractys lies the mean between the unbegotten Monad and the 
motherless Hebdomad, it thus comprehends all powers, both of 
produced and of productive numbers.” 

At this point in the learned exposition of his art, the pot 
in the corner began to bubble furiously and boil over, the 
liquid as it fell upon the coals beneath igniting in pale blue 
spurts and flashes. The alchemist hurriedly dropped the com- 
passes with which he had been measuring distances upon the 
parchment; and, interrupting his speech, made for the corner. 

He lifted the heavy vessel from the fire, and setting it down 
on the floor, began again to stir it with his ladle. The fumes 
were filling the chamber with an abominable odor. Arnoul was 
choking, and the tears were starting to Louis’ eyes. But Maitre 
Barthelemy did not seem to notice it, and continued from where 
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he stood, bending over the vessel and stirring the unwholesome 
contents. 

“Your life, young sir, is cast inthe Church. You will come 
to great dignity and high honors such as few ever reach. You 
are a clerk of Paris?” 

Arnoul answered in the affirmative, rubbing his smarting 
eyes the while with the back of his hand. 

“And of England?” 

“From Devon,” coughed the boy. 

“Good! Your advance lies in England. It is there that 
the starry harmony will most resound. It is so written in the 
heavens. Are you yet a bachelor?” 

“No; I am only ascholar. As yet I but follow the readers 
in the schools,” . 

‘‘Never mind,” said the man, straightening himself again. 
‘* What is to be, will be. It is written in the stars. You will 
come to a canonry, at least, or a bishopric. Perhaps you will 
even rise to the sacred purple.” He laughed a dry, sarcastic 
laugh as he spoke, and again bent over the caldron. “ But 
there is death written too,” he muttered to himself. ‘‘ Death 
violent and sudden. Death creeping up behind, wreathed in the 
gay flowers of life. And for whom? The stars say not. It 
' may be for him. May be for me. Shall I pour the lifeless 
water into the globe and make him see? Shall I force his eyes 
to pierce the veil of destiny, and read the future that is to be 
—nay, that already is—? Or shall I summon the spirits to 
my aid? That empty skull—! But, no; why seek to know or 
teach? ‘Tis enough for my purpose that he needs my art. He 
will come again— again.” 

The mutterings were lost upon the two students, but they 
sat bolt upright with a start as the man straightened himself 
again, striking against a pendant cluster of human bones that 
hung behind him as he did so. The dismal rattling was un- 
canny, and seemed to communicate itself to all the hanging 
objects as they swayed to and fro in the narrow space. The 
parchments shivered together like dry leaves in a wind, and the 
heavier things swayed pendulously back and forth as if sud- 
denly endowed with life. The man was still smiling as he 
steadied the rattling bones. 

“Yes; you will undoubtedly live to be a cardinal, or a 
bishop at least, young sir. "Tis written in the timeless book 
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of fate, across the face of the night that cannot lie. But never 
refuse honors, Maitre Arnoul, when they come! Refuse nothing!” 

He beckoned Louis to his side, and bade him look into his 
brew. The two stood whispering together in the far corner. 
Arnoul’s brain was in a whirl. Here was a new sensation. He 
was to be a bishop—perhaps a cardinal! What did the man 
know of the future? He said it was fixed and certain. He 
was right there. Of course it was fixed—planned out and 
settled from the beginning of all things. The lad let his mind 
work along the line of least resistance, speculating vaguely. 
The past was phantom-like with its array of bloodless spectres, 
Even the present seemed but an unreal part of one great Now 
in which past and future both met and blended. How strangely 
Maitre Louis and Sir Guy fused into one character—and Sibil- 
la and Jeannette were merged in one, too. And the oppressive 
odor? Was it the incense of St. Mary’s or the flowers Jean- 
nette carried in her hand? Was he already receiving the hom- 
age of the crowds that pressed forward to meet him? 

The alchemist threw a handful of powder into the cooling 
vessel; and a yellow flame flared up from the mixture. The 
thick atmosphere was clearing slowly, as the fumes filtered out 
through the aperture in the roof. He heard a voice speaking 
softly and as from a far distance. 

“It is done, Maitre Louis. Never before have mortal eyes 
save yours and mine looked upon the great result! And I have 
spent my life in. the achievement! Surely, it cannot fail me 
now! There can be naught wrong with the ingredients—naught 
amiss in my calculations! It will be cool ere long and we can 
put it to the test.” 

**Come!”’ thé voice was louder and more natural. ‘‘We 
shall drink to our experiment in the sublime liquor of gold it- 
self.” The alchemist reached up to a shelf for a flask half full 
of a deep amber-hued liquid as as spoke. ‘This is the true 
distillation of life, the product of the alembic of the sages! 
I had it—the secret—from Maitre Albert himself, when he was 
at Cologne. Drink!” And he poured out the golden liquid 
into three cups. ‘‘It might be the elixir of life!” 

It choked and burned. Arnoul’s head swam under the in- 
fluence of the potent spirit. He was walking on cloud, on 
light air, and the road led to the mitre or to the sacred purple! 
He was without a body, floating spirit-wise through the circum- 
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ambient ether! He had put off the cloying vesture of flesh, 
and soared triumphantly in undreamed-of realms! He saw the 
goal clear and unmistakable before him in a swimming vapor 
of gold and amber and pink—! 

The two students remained, sipping the fiery distillation and 
talking with their extraordinary host, until Arnoul bethought 
him that the gates of the University would soon be closed, 
and there was the danger of being shut out until the morning. 
He turned to Louis. 

“Come,” he said. ‘‘ We had best be going, if we would be 
home to-night. I crave your pardon, Maitre Barthelemy, but 
the gates will be shut if we do not set out at once.” 

The master magician smiled. Arnoul might go as soon as 
it pleased him; but he had need of Louis. 

“Must you return at all?” he asked in his dry, nasal voice. 

“‘ Undoubtedly,” replied the lad, thinking of his assignation 
with Jeannette. 

‘And you also?” asked the alchemist of Louis. 

“No”’; replied the scholar, with a half-apologetic glance at 
his companion. ‘‘No; it is not—it will not be necessary, I 
think. I can tarry until the experiment is completed.” 

“It is well,” said the man approvingly. ‘“ You will remain. 
And you, young sir, when there is need, you will return hither. 
I have philtres which—but you understand. Iam ever at your 
disposition.” 

The boy acknowledged his courtesy with an inclination of 
his head. Notwithstanding the charm of mystery that hung 
about the place, he was impatient to be gone. Jeannette was 
waiting for him. Barthelemy lifted the heavy wooden bar, and 
pulled the door open gently, inch by inch. He peered out 
through the narrow opening as it swung silently upon its hinges, 
until, satisfied that no one was within sight or hearing, he had 
it quite open and allowed Arnoul to pass. 

As the young man turned to salute him, he put both his 
hands upon his shoulders and looked steadily into his eyes. 
The boy saw the huge, egg-shaped head before him, and felt 
the pressure of the hands upon his shoulders; but what he was 
most conscious of was the fascination of those steady eyes. 
They pierced and burnt as it were with a pain almost physical; 
and, what was more, he felt his own eyes growing fixed and 


heavy before them. With an effort he looked upon the ground. 
VOL, LXXXVII.—2 
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Maitre Barthelemy laughed his dry laugh. ‘ You will come 
again,” he said sharply. “ Until then—honor! Go forward 
and prosper! Farewell!” 

He watched the clerk’s figure out of sight, and then, enter- 
ing, closed and barred the door again. 

‘‘And now, Maitre Louis, that we are alone and have that 
for which the philosophers have ever striven and labored al- 
most within our grasp, let us fortify our souls again with the 
golden liquor!” He filled the cups afresh; and, as they drank, 
he busied himself in removing the parchment, skull, and other 
objects from the table, and putting an alembic of clay in their 
place, all the while keeping up a running commentary upon 
what he was doing. 

“We shall place this preparation that has cost me so much 
care in the retort, and heat it, like the furnace of Nabucho- 
donosor, seven times. And indeed, it might be the three 
children in the furnace, for there are three brains from the 
Provost’s gallows, as well as the bones, dissolved in the strong 
acids as I did but now explain to you. And, if I am right” 
—the man was fairly shaking now with excitement and hope, 
while Louis’ eyes and drooping lip expressed his fear and sup- 
pressed terror—“ if I have made no mistake, in a few moments 
you shall see the true essence of life issuing from the worm of 
the still.” 

His trembling hands ladled some of the contents of the 
fetid caldron into the alembic. A great slab of stone was 
set upon the table, and the brazier lifted upon it, the clay 
bowl of the still being plunged into the glowing coals. 

“Blow!” commanded the master, handing Louis a pair of 
bellows. He took a bellows himself, and both men directed 
them upon the fire. Little by little the temperature was raised 
‘ and the steam began to pour from the worm in heavy, op- 
pressive clouds. The charcoal was glowing with a white heat. 
Master and pupil were intent, rapt, saying no word, the sweat 
pouring from their brows, their gaze bent alternately upon the 
mouth of the worm and the flaming glare of the brazier. 
Suddenly the master cried aloud. The steam had changed from 
grayish white to blue. Now it came forth from the orifice in 
bursts of fire. Whatever it was, this essence of life, it was 
consuming itself as soon as it was born of the heat and the 
human members. 
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‘* Water!” cried the magician. ‘Water, for the love of - 
God! Plunge the worm in water, or all is lost and the labor 
of a lifetime spent in vain!” 

Louis dropped his bellows and did as he was bid. The tube 
was now dipping under the surface of the water, and, besides 
the steam and smoke that bubbled up to the surface, they could 
see a waxy, viscid mass falling slowly to the bottom of the 
receptacle. They worked at the bellows as if for dear life, sweat 
pouring down their cheeks, breath labored and catching. At 
last Maitre Barthelemy cried: ‘‘Enough!” The distillation was 
ceasing; and they laid aside the bellows. Slowly the fire 
cooled; the glowing alembic lost its whiteness; the distillation 
stopped passing over. The two men were shaking like aspens. 
Their faces were white and hard and drawn, though the sweat 
was still dripping from them. Only, Maitre Barthelemy’s mouth 
worked spasmodically. Again his trembling hand reached and 
fumbled for the phial; and a third time they quaffed the po- 
tent spirit. The chamber was growing dark by now, for lit- 
tle of the fading light filtered through the half-open aperture 
above them. The alchemist drew the skin entirely across it and 
lit two candles, placing them upon the table, one on either 
side of the worm of the alembic. He stared down upon the 
few gouts of wax-like substance that had formed together and 
become congealed at the bottom of the water. 

“ At last!” he exclaimed, in a voice almost choked by his 
emotions. ‘At last the toil of years and the labors of a life- 
time bring their reward! Look, Louis! Look! There lies the 
veritable elixir of life, that all the world has searched for, and 
in vain! Within the palm of my hand I shall hold that for 
which kings would give their very crowns—!” 

“But are you sure, Master—?” 

“‘Sure!’’ He hissed the word through his clenched teeth. 
“* How could I have failed? Life is but fire and warmth. When 
life wanes we grow cold and die. And there in those few pre- 
cious drops have I imprisoned the very principle of fire itself! 
No longer does it soar! Look how quietly it rests beneath the 
water in its unaccustomed form! I have changed the elemental 
fire into an earth and bound it down within that celestial food 
that shall give to me unending life!” 

It seemed likely enough to be true. Whatever it was that 
had been issuing from the worm of the still in spurts and flashes 
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of flame had congealed into that reddish-brown substance and 
sunk to the bottom of the vessel. Was it imprisoned fire? 
The very font and principle of life? The elixir that could 
conquer sickness and old age, and give enduring vital powers 
to the worn-out organs and frayed tissues of mortal men? 

Maitre Barthelemy, rolling back his sleeve, plunged his arm 
elbow-deep into the water and drew forth a particle of the pre- 
cious substance. He held it in the palm of his hand. 

“ At length,” he said, apostrophising it, and seemingly ob- 
livious even to the presence of his disciple. “At length, O 
ancient mystery! art thou given to the true seeker after knowl- 
edge! At length human eyes behold thee, thou very quintes- 
sence of life!” And he gazed lovingly at the morsel resting 
upon his bare palm. 

Freed from its contact with the water, the waxen substance 
quickly dried, giving off a pungent smoke that curled upwards 
towards the roof. 

“A lifetime spent in seeking,” went on the master in his 
rhapsody. ‘The four quarters of the world ransacked for the 
ingredients! But at last—! Ye Gods! How the imprisoned 
fire burns and strives upwards towards it empyrean source—! 
God in heaven!” The cry was wrung from him by the intense 
heat. The blue spirals of vapor trembled and curled, writhing 
above his open palm like living things born of the yellow wax. 
Suddenly they burst into a fierce flame. The whole substance 
flamed and flared, sending off clouds of suffocating smoke. The 
man screamed aloud in his agony, striving to cast the new-found 
elixir of life from his hand. It was burning, eating, gnawing 
into the living flesh, and he could not rid himself of it. His 
sufferings were terrible to look upon, as he writhed, shrieking 
in his pain, his hand on fire with the villainous substance he 
had made. Louis seized a vessel of water and dashed it over 
the unfortunate man’s burning flesh. And he sank upon the 
bench groaning and crying, stupid with the agony, holding the 
mutilated member before his eyes. 

The place was full of the pungent, choking smoke, the smell 
of charred flesh. The student tried to comfort him, to assuage 
his suffering, bringing cloths and oil from a jar that stood by. 
But the alchemist moaned and rocked his body to and fro. 
He did not seem to see Maitre Louis’ horror-stricken face or 
to hear his commiserating words. Only the imprisoned fire ran 
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pulsing, throbbing through his veins, and he held up his maimed .- 
hand before his unseeing eyes. The labor of a lifetime had 
been in vain—the long voyages, the weary journeyings in Spain 
and Africa, the colloquies with the Arabian alchemists, and the 
poring over strange writings of forgotten lore; all his own work— 
the nightly vigil and the patient investigation—useless and with- 
out reward. The fiery principle of all living things had been 
for an instant wrested from the treasure-house of Nature, only 
to reassert its potency and to destroy. The elixir of life was 
an agency of death; and he sat there groaning, holding up his 
scorched and twisted hand, and rocking his body to and fro. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The Lord of Moreleigh had business in Exeter. All the 
castle knew it before he set out; for, when Sir Sigar rode 
abroad he rode in state befitting his station; and grooms and 
pages had been rushing about the courtyard and stables from 
early morning until the time of his departure, making ready his 
train. He rode with two men-at-arms before him and two be- 
hind. A squire and a page completed his retinue. All these 
wore gay clothes, upon some portion of which the arms or 
device of the Viponts figured prominently. His own garments 
were in sombre contrast with those of his escort. The yellow 
leather jerkins and bright steel caps of the retainers, and the 
blue and red of the page’s suit served to accentuate the black 
silks and velvet that set off his own well-proportioned figure to 
so great an advantage. . But for an edging of dark fur about 
his dress and collar, and the dull gleam of gold in chain, buc- 
kles, spurs, and rings, which he displayed upon both hands, he 
was clothed entirely in sable. He sat erect upon his magnifi- 
cent charger, a heavy hand upon the rein, for the mettlesome 
beast fretted at the dignified pace at which he rode. The brows 
were drawn together as usual over the piercing eyes and his 
lips tight locked in a haughty and disdainful smile. 

His business done, he rode to the Benedictine monastery, 
over which his sister presided as the Lady Abbess. Now, if 
there was one person in the world for whom Sir Sigar Vipont 
had an unmitigated respect, and, at the same time, a salutary 
fear, it was his sister the Abbess. As children she had ruled 
him with a rod of iron, for she was by some years older than 
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he, and had the dogged and overbearing spirit of the Viponts 
just as strongly, if not more developed than her brother. Her 
training in the cloister had robbed her of nothing of her strong 
character, while it had taught her to keep herself thoroughly in 
hand under any and all circumstances. Where Sir Sigar flared 
up to an unreasonable madness when he was crossed, the Lady 
Abbess preserved a placid demeanor and unruffled countenance, 
that made her all the more terrifying to those upon whom her 
wrath happened to fall. Sir Sigar was undisciplined. The 
Abbess Matilda was discipline personified. 

The Lord of Moreleigh certainly hoped, as his squire 
knocked upon the monastery gate, that the Abbess had not 
heard of his latest outbreak. But he was outwardly calm and 
unconcerned as he bade his attendants await him at the outer 
hostel, although he was anything but certain of the manner of 
his reception. 

His brotherly salutations were cut short by the Abbess’ 
matter-of-fact, incisive tones. She had heard. 

“Sigar, you’re a fool! How often shall I have to tell you 
that you’re ruining that girl of yours by the absurd way you’re 
bringing her up? The idea! Poor, motherless child, in a 
castle like yours! With a father like you! With—” 

“But Matilda—”’ 

“Don’t ‘but’ me, Sigar! I won’t have it! Blessed Saints! 
It’s more than ruining Sibilla. It’s a scandal. That’s what it 
is. You ought ta be ashamed of yourself. Why! all Exe- 
ter’s talking of your shameless treatment of the poor girl—” 

“* Matilda! Sister! Give me leave—” 

“Be silent, Sigar! May I not speak in my own Abbey ? 
It’s too bad your not being able to control your temper. One 
of these days evil will come of it, be you sure. As to Sibilla, 
you must send her here to me. You are not fit to bring up a 
young girl like Sibilla. She will grow up like you, absolutely 
incapable of self-control. Or, worse still, you will break her 
spirit altogether, with your abominable goings on.” 

Vipont wilted visibly as his sister spoke to him. She was a 
little woman, with plump, apple-red cheeks and large gray eyes. 

The black Benedictine habit made her look taller than she 
really was; but, standing before her brother, it was easy to see 
that she was head and shoulders shorter than he. Her face, 
framed in its square of white linen under the flowing veil, was 
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quite calm while she rated him; whereas Vipont’s expressed 
anything but placidity. He was inwardly fuming, but he stood 
so in awe of his masterful sister that he kept his annoyance 
within due bounds. He spread his hands out in a deprecatory 
gesture, and made several attempts to speak; but the Abbess 
took no notice and continued roundly taking him to task. 

“I would ask you to remember,” she said severely, “that 
all this is exceedingly unpleasant for me. There should be no 
cause for talk in any brother of mine. You have your duty to 
your sister as well as to Sibilla to remember.” 

“I assure you, Sister—” essayed the knight with a nervous 
catch in his breath. 

The Lady Abbess cut him short. “I want none of your 
assurances, Sigar. I know what your promises are worth. What 
you are to do is to send Sibilla to me. I shall look after the 
girl, since you are quite unfit to have her. She shall come to 
me here—” 

** But, Sister, I don’t think she will come.” 

‘‘Not come? But I say she shall come. You are to do 
exactly what I tell you and send her here to me at once. I 
will have no excuses. Blessed Saints! Am I to tell you twice 
that I wish a thing done?” . 

“Nay, Sister! ’Tis not I; ’tis Sibilla you have to reckon 
with. You may say what you please—I may say all I can— 
but Sibilla will not budge unless she wants to.” 

‘Tut! Tut!” exclaimed the Abbess. “A nice way to have 
brought your child up, forsooth! Where is your parental author- 
ity? Where is her filial obedience? You must make her come.” 

“I cannot,” said the knight. 

“Then I shall,” retorted the Lady Abbess. ‘I myself shall 
go to Moreleigh and bring her back with me.” 

“You will fail.” 

“Fail? Not a bit of it! Do you think I can’t manage a 
chit of a girl like Sibilla?” 

“T tell you, Sister, she won’t come.” 

“ And why not, pray?” 

‘She would not leave Moreleigh and me.” 

**You!” snorted the Abbess. ‘‘ You! A fine father, in- 
deed! The creature’s not a fool, is she?” 

Vipont frowned. “I will not have Sibilla spoken of so, even 
by you, Matilda.” 
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“Tut, man! You know pertectly well what I mean. Am I 
not her aunt? A nice person you to defend her name after 
beating her with a riding whip!” 

‘*T beg of you, Matilda!’”’ Vipont wilted again. 

‘Oh! I heard all about it. St. Scholastica! The town 
rings of it. They talk of it in taverns yet. No. I shall see 
niece Sibilla, and bring her back with me to Exeter. In the 
Abbey, at least, she will be safe and sound. The sisters are 
not beaten with riding whips.” 

Vipont writhed, muttering that the girl would not leave 
Moreleigh for the dull life of a cloister. The Lady Abbess had 
sharp ears. At the word “dull” she turned upon her brother 
again, still smiling, but with an ominous flash in her clear gray 
eyes. 

“Dull? The Abbey dull? She will not find time to be 
dull! There are matins and Masses and vespers to be at. There 
will be the reading of holy books to fortify her mind. I war- 
rant me she has no learning. How should she have, poor maid, 
in a rough keep like Moreleigh, with none but soldiers and 
stable boys and rude peasant women?” 

* You would not make a nun of her, Matilda?” 

‘“‘A nun? Stuff and nonsense! What a fool the man is, 
to be sure! Yet she might do worse than be a Benedictine. 
Listen to me, Sigar. This Sibilla of yours has grown up like 
some wild thing. She needs discipline. She knows nought but 
of Moreleigh and men. She must mix with women of her own 
rank and station. Her mind must be enlarged. She must be 
trained to be worthy of the position she will some day take in 
the world. The world— Stop! I have it! The very thing!” 

The Lady Abbess rubbed her plump hands together and 
allowed a broader smile to spread over her rosy face as she 
pieced together a scheme for her niece’s education. Her brother 
saw the change in her countenance—there was a faint resem- 
blance to Sibilla when the Abbess smiled like this—and heard 
the new inflection in her voice with much relief. His brows 
relaxed. 

“She will go to the court, or, better still, abroad. You are 
right, Sigar, for once in your life. "Twould be too sudden a 
change to coop her up here. She must travel. Now don’t 
contradict me! Don’t argue the point! I say she must tra- 
vel; and travel she shall.” 
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‘* But, Matilda, Sibilla cannot travel abroad alone!” 

“‘ And who said she should travel alone? Certainly not I.” 

“IT cannot take her.” 

“T should hope not, indeed! That would be a pretty way 
out of the difficulty.” 

“And you—” 

“I stay where I am; but Sibilla—Sibilla shall go afaring in 
the train of some great lady. I shall find the one to take her. 
She shall see the world. She shall learn—” 

‘She won’t go.” 

‘You madden me, Sigar! She will go. Trust a girl to 
miss such a chance!” 

‘You are wrong, Matilda. You are wrong.” 

“IT have made up my mind,” the Lady Abbess asserted 
blandly, her lips coming together with a snap. ‘She shall do 
as she is told!” 

Vipont shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Very well then, Matilda,” 
he said, ‘‘manage it if you can; but you will soon find that 
you are mistaken.” 

‘‘Send the child to me,” commanded the Abbess, ‘‘and I 
shall talk to her.” 

‘I shall bring her with me when next.I ride to Exeter.” 

“Good! It is all arranged. Blessed Saints! Will the girl 
dare to refuse me? I should think not indeed!” 

Notwithstanding which protestation on the part of the Lady 
Abbess, the persuasion of Sibilla was no easy task; and nearer 
three years than two elapsed e’re she was finally packed off on 
her travels in the train of the “great lady” whom her aunt 
had persuaded to chaperone her. 

Her plans for Sibilla had put the Lady Abbess in a good 
temper. For the remainder of the interview she was in the 
best of humors with herself and with her brother. His brow 
cleared as they spoke together, and before long he looked quite 
a different man. The heavy lines that his habitual frown had 
drawn between his eyes and at the corners of his mouth were 
not indeed gone, but they were smoothed away to faint pen- 
cilings as he smiled. His eyes, too, lost their worried, brood- 
ing look, and sparkled frank and clear as he became more ani- 
mated; for, if he feared the Lady Abbess and her sharp tongue, 
he loved his sister Matilda none the less. Seen thus, he was a 
handsome man, splendidly set up, noble in his bearing and ges- 
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ture, utterly different from the overbearing, morose, and self- 
centered master of Moreleigh. 

When at length he turned to go, the Abbess once more spoke 
of Sibilla. 

“You will bring the child without fail, Sigar?”’ she asked. 

“‘Without fail, Matilda; though I doubt me that you will 
be able to persuade her.” 

“Tut!” said the Abbess. ‘‘Leave that to me. Good-bye, 
Sigar! Keep your temper in hand and let us have no more 
talking of Vipont among the serfs and pot-boys. Blessed 
Saints! You were ever unruly. You need your sister to manage 
you! A good ride to you; and a speedy return—with Sibilla!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


While the untoward events recorded at the laboratory of 
Maitre Barthelemy were taking place, Arnoul had hurried back 
from the sinister neighborhood, keeping as far as was possible 
from the Chateau de Vauvert. He had passed through the gate 
of the University in time and without challenge, and had made 
his way to his own lodging. 

Although he was overwrought by the events of the after- 

noon, and above all by the strange predictions and counsels of 
Maitre Barthelemy, which undoubtedly had a strong effect upon 
his mind, he was careful to see that his most gaudy dress was 
properly adjusted, his short cloak jauntily hung from the 
shoulders, his newest headgear set off to its best advantage, 
and his weapon carefully concealed, before he sallied forth 
again to keep his tryst with Jeannette at Messire Julien’s 
tavern. . 
But once having entered the wine house, and found himself 
under the spell of the girl’s bright eyes, he speedily forgot 
both vaticination and advice, and gave himself over entirely to 
the pleasure of the moment. It was a pleasure he had been 
looking forward to all the day. Now he had come to make an 
evening of it; and he intended to enjoy life while it lasted, 
careless of the vague stirrings of a conscience that even the 
alchemist’s words had still been able to evoke. 

And so the wine flowed. Wit, repartee, and jest were 
bantered about. The falling of the dice was as music in his 
ears, Jeannette’s smile a thing to live for. The company was 
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composed, for the most part, of the regular habitués of the 
place, with most of whom Arnoul had long been on the best 
of terms. 

The hours sped on, measured out by the emptying of the 
wine cups and the falling of the dice. The warm blood of 
youth flowed, coursing, exhilarating. The tavern was becoming 
noisy. Jeannette’s eyes sparkled, he thought, like twin stars 
as she leaned towards him. Her lips were as rose-red petals 
of June flowers. She toyed with a silver ornament hanging 
around her throat that shone, a flickering disc of light, upon 
her bosom. He had seen it before he remembered; but to- 
night it interested him as it had never done. What were those 
cabalistic signs scratched upon it—those scrawls and dashes 
and perforations? It was a type of Jeannette herself. He put 
out his hand to grasp it, but the girl drew away and, with a 
little shrug, hid it in her breast. 

“No, my Englishman! You must not touch my talisman. 
Not to-night! You have seen it often before; and I can tell 
you no more about it now than I told you then. You would 
discover nothing of its meaning by looking at it.” 

‘‘Let me have it,” he begged. ‘“ Perhaps there is some 
sign, some cipher, we have overlooked. -Do you remember 
nothing of its history?” He fumbled at her throat to get 
possession of the disc. 

‘‘ Nothing other than I have told you. I have had it—and 
worn it, so, ever since I was a child—ever since I can remember. 
Let go, Arnoul! You disarrange my dress! Let the bauble 
be, since you cannot read its meaning! Let it be, for to-night 
at least.” 

They took no notice, either of them, of the others in the 
tavern. They might have been alone, for all the heed they 
paid to any save themselves. Some one spoke at his elbow: 
“How now, Maitre Englishman? Where is your crony, Maitre 
Louis, this evening ?” 

“You are not likely to see him here to-night. I left him 
without the wall at the Chateau de Vauvert.” He gave the 
answer roughly, scarce turning his head; and the speaker, 
satisfied with it, though annoyed at the manner in which it was 
given, turned away with a muttered: “All right, Englishman! 
A civil answer costs no more than a rough one! You might 
at least be civil!” 
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Jeannette Blanches Mains leaned forward towards Arnoul. 
She whispered, a sort of terror in her voice: “ Where did you 
say Louis was?” 

‘‘Behind the haunted Chateau,” said Arnoul carelessly. 

‘And with—? With—? Whom is he with?” 

“With, Jeannette? What do you mean? If you talk like 
that, I shall begin to be jealous of you! But, no; I cannot 
be jealous of poor Louis! ” 

“Louis! I hate him!” Jeannette showed her hatred in 
her face as well as spoke it. 

“And Barthelemy—?”’ 

“He is with Barthelemy then?” 

“Yes; but what of that? You have not fallen in love with 
Barthelemy, have you ?”’ 

“No.” The girl was shaking, manifestly ill at ease, and 
Arnoul wondered. 

‘‘What of Barthelemy?” he asked. 

“TI am afraid of him. He is so uncanny; and yet I am 
drawn to him somehow. I never feel safe when he is about. 
I don’t know why; but it is true. And he seems to hold me 
with his eyes whenever I see him. I fear for Maitre Louis.” 

‘Jeannette! Barthelemy is nothing to you, is he? You 
have never even spoken to him. Louis I might be jealous of, 
did I not know that you will have nothing to do with him. 
But Barthelemy—it is too absurd!” 

“*T dislike him, Arnoul. Yet I am strangely drawn to him. 
What it is I cannot tell. Oh! I fear him, Arnoul! I fear 
him!” 

“There is nothing to fear, Jeannette. I will never let him 
so much as say‘a word to you, if you do not wish it. You 
need never fear! No one shall dare to frighten you while I 
am near to defend you. God’s death! Do you think I would 
not challenge every clerk in the whole University for you, 
Jeannette?” His hand mechanically sought the concealed dag- 
ger; but, with a laugh, he withdrew it again. Then he caught 
her hands in his own and dropped his voice suddenly to a 
whisper, heedless of the nods, the smiles, the coarse comments 
of the others in the tavern. After all, if he took notice at all, 
what did the others matter? His life was his own and his dc- 
ings. He would live for himself and now! And the girl’s 
fear and animation held him in their thrall. He was intoxi- 
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cated with the sparkle of her eyes, with the tear trembling on 
her cheek, beguiled by the sensuousness of her full red lips. 
All the hot flames of passion flared up, surrounding, bathing, 
engulfing, carrying him away. He was aghast at their very 
fierceness. Yet he drew closer and ever closer to her. The 
fumes of the wine had not so clouded his brain but that he 
saw the passion in her face and felt the answering pressure of 
her hands. The dice fell and rough voices sounded in the 
tavern; but his mind was in a whirl and he heard nothing save 
her whisper in his ear. 

A low knock sounded upon the door. No one heard it. 
Then the hinges creaked as the door slowly opened and a voice, 
pregnant with forebodings, came from without: 

“I seek Arnoul the Englishman. Is he within?” 

Through the doorway, in the dark street, a glimpse of a 
white habit showed ghost-like. Silence fell like a pall upon 
the revellers. Jeannette grasped the lad’s hands convulsively, 
apprehensive, fearful, and then let them drop. She had gone 
pale and trembled. Her great eyes stared out into the dark- 
ness. 

Arnoul himself, flushed with the wine, rose unsteadily to 
his feet. 

“IT am he,’ he made answer; and he moved towards the 
door. ‘‘ What wouldst thou with me?” 

‘* Hence, then,” spoke the vibrant voice. ‘ All the long day 
and night have I sought thee through the streets of Paris. I 
have gone from our cloister to the Abbey of St. Victor, and 
thence, by devious ways and with much seeking, to thy lodg- 
ing near St. Austin’s Convent. There they told me that I 
might find thee here. Hither am I come; for there are tidings, 
urgent tidings, that brook no delay—tidings from thy home 
in Devon. I have come to seek and acquaint thee with them.” 

Like a wan ray of light, struggling through clouds, the words 
broke through upon the boy’s brain. What was it—home— 
the voice had said? The thought lost itself among the others: 
Home, Barthelemy, Jeannette, Sibilla, Guy, He staggered un- 
steadily across the threshold into the dark night. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








THE BIRTH OF THE CONTROVERSIAL NOVEL. 


BY AGNES REPPLIER. 


‘* When we leave out what we don’t like, we can prove most 
things.’’ —Mark Pattison. 


wOW cutting it is to be the means of bringing 
®% children into the world to be the subjects of the 
Kingdom of Darkness, to dwell with Divils and 
Damned Spirits.” 

In this temper of pardonable regret the mother 
of William Godwin wrote to her erring son; and while the 
maternal point of view deserves consideration (no parent could 
be expected to relish such a prospect), the letter is note- 
worthy as being one of the few written to Godwin, or about 
Godwin, which forces us to sympathize with the philosopher. 
The boy who was reproved for picking up the family cat on 
Sunday—‘“ demeaning myself with such profaneness on the 
Lord’s day’’—was little likely to find his religion “all pure 
profit.” His account of the books he read as a child, and of 
his precocious and unctuous piety, is probably over-emphasized 
for the sake of color; but the Evangelical literature of his day, 
whether designed for young people or for adults, was of a 
melancholy and discouraging character. The Pious Deaths of 
Many Godly Children (sad monitor of the Godwin nursery) ap- 
pears to have been read off the face of the earth; but there 
have descended to us sundry volumes of a like character which 
even now stab us with pity for the little readers long since 
laid in their graves. The most frivolous occupation of the 
good boy in these old story books is searching the Bible, 
“‘ with mamma’s permission,” for texts in which David “ praises 
God for the weather.” More serious-minded children weep 
floods of tears because they are “lost sinners.”’ In a book of 
Sermons for the Very Young, published by the Vicar of Wal- 
thamstow in the beginning of the last century, we find the fall 
of Sodom and Gomorrah selected as an appropriate theme, and 
its lessons driven home with all the force of a direct personal 
application. ‘“ Think, little child, of the fearful story. The 
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wrath of God is upon them. Do they now repent of their sins ? 
It is all too late. Do they cry for mercy? There is none to 


hear them. . . . Your heart, little child, is full of sin. You 
think of what is not right, and then you wish it, and that is 
sin. . . . Ah, what shall sinners do when the last day 


comes upon them? What will they think when God shall 
punish them forever?” 

Children brought up on these lines passed swiftly from one 
form of hysteria to another, from self-exaltation and the assur- 
ance of grace to fears which had no easement. There is noth- 
ing more terrible in literature than Borrow’s account of the 
Welsh preacher who believed that when he was a child of 
seven he had committed the unpardonable sin, and whose whole 
life was shadowed by fear. At the same time that little Wil- 
liam Godwin was composing beautiful death-bed speeches for 
the possible edification of his parents and neighbors, we find 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter writing to the distinguished Mrs. Montagu 
about her own nephew, who realized, at seven years of age, 
how much he and all creatures stood in need of pardon; and 
who, being ill, pitifully entreated his father to pray that his 
sins might be forgiven. Commenting upon which incident, the 
reverent Montagu Pennington, who edited. Mrs. Carter’s letters, 
bids us remember that it reflects more credit on the parents 
who brought their child up with so just a sense of religion 
than it does on the poor infant himself. ‘‘ Innocence,” says the 
inflexible Mr. Stanley, in Celebs in Search of a Wife, “can 
never be pleaded as a ground of acceptance, because the thing 
does not exist.” 

With the dawning of the nineteenth century came the con- 
troversial novel, and to understand its popularity we have but 
to glance at the books which preceded it, and compared to 
which it presented an animated and contentious aspect. One 
must needs have read Elements of Morality at ten, and Strictures 
on Female Education at fifteen, to be able to relish Father 
Clement at twenty. Sedate young women, whose lightest avail- 
able literature was Celebs or Hints Towards Forming the Char- 
acter of a Princess, and who had been presented on successive 
birthdays with Mrs. Chapone’s Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind, and Mrs. West’s Letters to a Young Lady, and Mrs. Ham- 
ilton’s Letters to the Daughter of a Nobleman, found a natural 
relief in studying the dangers of dissent, or the secret machina- 
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tions of the Jesuits. Many a dull hour was quickened into 
pleasurable apprehension of Jesuitical intrigues, from the days 
when Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, stoutly refused to take 
cinchona—a form of quinine—because it was then known as 
Jesuit’s bark, and might be trusted to poison a British consti- 
tution, to the days when Sir William Pepys wrote in all serious- 
ness to Hannah More: ‘“ You surprise me by saying that your 
good Archbishop has been in danger from the Jesuits; but I 
believe they are concealed in places where they are less likely 
to be found than in Ireland.” 

Just what they were going to do to the good Archbishop 
does not appear, for Sir William at this point abruptly aban- 
dons the prelate to tell the story of a Norwich butcher, who 
for some mysterious and unexplained reason was hiding from 
the inquisitors of Lisbon. No dignitary was too high, no or- 
phan child too low to be the objects of a Popish plot. Mrs. 
Carter writes to Mrs. Montagu, in 1775, about a little found- 
ling whom Mrs. Chapone had placed at service with some coun- 
try neighbors. 

‘‘ She behaves very prettily and with great affection to the 
people with whom she is living,’’ says Mrs. Carter. ‘‘One of 
the reasons she assigns for her fondness is that they give her 
enough food, which she represents as a deficient article in the 
workhouse; and says that on Fridays particularly she never 
had any dinner. Surely the parish officers have not made a Pa- 
pist the mistress! If this is. not the case, the loss of one din- 
ner in a week is of no great consequence.” 

To the poor hungry child it was probably of much greater 
consequence than the theological bias of the matron. Nor does 
a dinnerless Friday appear the surest way to win youthful con- 
verts to the fold. But devout ladies who had read Canon Sew- 
ard’s celebrated tract on the Comparison between Paganism and 
Popery (in which he found little to choose between them), were 
well on their guard against the insidious advances of Rome. 
“When I had no religion at all,” confesses Cowper to Lady 
Hasketh, ‘‘I had yet a terrible dread of the Pope.” The worst 
to be apprehended from Methodists was their lamentable ten- 
dency to enthusiasm, and their ill-advised meddling with the 
poor. It is true that a farmer of Cheddar told Miss Patty More 
that a Methodist minister had once preached under his best 
apple tree, and that the sensitive tree had never borne another 
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apple; but this was an extreme case. The Cheddar vestry re- - 
solved to protect their orchards from blight by stoning the 
next preacher who invaded the parish, and their example was 
followed with more or less fervor throughout England. In a 
quiet letter written from Margate (1768), by the Rev. John 
Lyon, we find this casual allusion to the process. 

“We had a Methodist preacher hold forth last night. I came 
home just as he had finished. I believe the poor man fared 
badly, for I saw, as I passed, eggs, stones, etc., fly pretty thick.” 

It was all in the day’s work. The Rev. Lyon, who was a 
scholar and an antiquarian, and who wrote an exhaustive his- 
tory of Dover, had no further interest in matters obviously aloof 
from his consideration. 

This simple and robust treatment, so quieting to the nerves 
of the practitioners, was unserviceable for Papists who did not 
preach in the open; and a great deal of suppressed irritation 
found no better outlet than print. It appears to have been a 
difficult matter in these days to write upon any subject, without 
reverting sooner or later to the misdeeds of Rome. Miss Sew- 
ard pauses in her praise of Blair’s sermons to lament the “‘ boast- 
ful egotism” of St. Gregory Nazianzen, who seems tolerably 
remote; and Mr. John Dyer, when wrapped in peaceful con- 
templation of the British wool-market, suddenly and fervently 
denounces the “ black clouds’’ of bigotry, and the “ fiery bolts 
of superstition,” which lay desolate “‘ Papal realms.”” In vain 
Mr. Edgeworth, stooping from his high estate, counselled se- 
renity of mind, and that calm tolerance born of a god-like cer- 
titude; in vain he urged the benignant attitude of infallibility. 
“The absurdities of Popery are so manifest,’’ he wrote, “ that 
to be hated they need but to be seen. But for the peace and 
prosperity of this country, the misguided Catholic should not 
be rendered odious; he should rather be peinted out as an ob- 
ject of compassion. His ignorance should not be imputed to 
him asa crime; nor should it be presupposed that his life can- 
not be right, whose tenets are erroneous. Thank God that I ama 
Protestant! should be a mental thanksgiving, not a public taunt.” 

Mr. Edgeworth was nearly seventy when the famous Proz- 
estant’'s Manual ; or, Papacy Unveiled (endeared forever to our 
hearts by its association with Mrs. Varden and Miggs), bowled 
over these pleasant and peaceful arguments. There was no 
mawkish charity about the Manual, which made its way into 
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every corner of England, stood for twenty years on thousands 
of British book-shelves, and was given as a reward to children 
so unfortunate as to be meritorious. It sold fora shilling (nine 
shillings a dozen when purchased for distribution), so Mrs, Var- 
den’s two post-octavo volumes must have been a special edi- 
tion. Reviewers recommended it earnestly to parents and 
teachers; and it was deemed indispensable to all who desired 
“to preserve the rising generation from the wiles of Papacy 
and the snares of priestcraft. They will be rendered sensible 
of the evils and probable consequences of Catholic emancipa- 
tion; and be confirmed in those opinions, civil, political, and 
religious, which have hitherto constituted the happiness and 
formed the strength of their native country.” 

This was a strong appeal. A universal uneasiness prevailed, 
manifesting itself in hostility to innovations, however innocent 
and orthodox. Miss Hannah More’s Sunday-Schools were stout- 
ly opposed as savoring of Methodism (a religion she disliked), 
and of radicalism, for which she had all the natural horror of 
a well-to-do middle-class Christian. Even Mrs. West, an op- 
pressively pious writer, misdoubted the influence of Sunday- 
Schools, for the simple reason that it was difficult to keep the 
lower orders from learning more than was good for them. 
“Hard toil and humble diligence are indispensably needful to 
the community,” said this excellent lady. ‘Writing and ac- 
counts appear superfluous instructions in the humblest walks of 
life; and, when imparted to servants, have the general effect 
of making them ambitious and disgusted with the servile offices 
which they are required to perform.” 

Humility was a virtue consecrated to the poor, to the rural 
poor especially ; dnd what with Methodism on the one hand, 
and the jarring echoes of the French Revolution on the other, 
the British ploughman was obviously growing less humble every 
day. Crabbe, who cherished no illusions, painted him in colors 
grim enough to fill the reader with despair; but Miss More 
entertained a feminine conviction that Bibles and flannel waist- 
coats fulfilled his earthly needs. She believed this of England’s 
subjects, whether in Ceylon or Surrey. Her converted Ceylonese 
presents the Bible to his countrymen with these reassuring words: 

“This is the boon which England sends, 
It breaks the chains of sin; 
Oh, blest exchange for fragrant groves: 
Oh, barter most divine!” 


* 
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(‘Give me yer land, and I’ll give ye th’ Bible,’ he says. ‘A 
fair ixchange is no robbery,’ he says.”) In Miss More’s stories 
and tracts the villagers are as artificia] as the happy peasantry 
of an old-fashioned opera. They group themselves deferential- 
ly around the squire and the rector; they wear costumes of un- 
compromising rusticity ; and they sing a chorus of praise to the 
kind young ladies who have brought them a bowl of soup. 
It is curious to turn from this atmosphere of abasement, from 
perpetual curtsies and the lowliest of lowly virtues, to the 
journal of the painter Haydon, who was a sincerely pious man, 
yet who cannot restrain his wonder and admiration at seeing 
the Duke of Wellington behave respectfully in church. That 
a person so august should stand when the congregation stood, 
and kneel when the congregation knelt, seemed to Haydon an 
immense condescension. ‘‘ Here was the greatest hero in the 
world,” he writes ecstatically, ‘who had conquered the great- 
est genius, prostrating his heart and being before his God in 
his venerable age, and praying for His mercy.” 

It is the most naive impression on record. That the Duke 
and the Duke’s scullion might perchance stand equidistant from 
the Almighty was an idea which failed to present itself to 
Haydon’s ardent mind. 

The pious fiction put forward in the interest of dissent was 
more impressive, more emotional, more belligerent, and, in some 
odd way, more human than Celebs, or The Shepherd of Salis- 
bury Plain. Miss Grace Kennedy’s stories are as absurd as 
Miss More’s, and—though the thing may sound incredible— 
much duller, but they give one an impression of painful earn- 
estness, and of that heavy atmosphere engendered by too close 
a contemplation of Hell. A pious Christian lady, with local 
standards, a narrow intelligence, and a comprehensive ignorance 
of life, is not by election a novelist. Neither do polemics lend 
themselves with elasticity to the changing demands of fiction. 
There are, in fact, few things less calculated to instruct the in- 
tellect or to enlarge the heart than the perusal of controversial 
novels. 

But Miss Kennedy had at least the striking quality of te- 
merity. She was not afraid of being ridiculous. She was un- 
daunted in her ignorance. And she was on fire with all the 
bitter ardor of the separatist. Miss More, on the contrary, en- 
tertained a judicial mistrust for fervor, fanaticism, the rush of 
ardent hopes and fears and transports, for all those vehement 
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emotions which are apt to be disconcerting to ladies of settled 
views and incomes. Her model Christian, Candidus, “ avoids 
enthusiasm as naturally as a wise man avoids folly, or as a 
sober man shuns extravagance. He laments when he encounters 
a real enthusiast, because he knows that, even if honest, he is 
pernicious.” In the same guarded spirit, Mrs. Montagu praises 
the benevolence of Lady Bab Montagu and Mrs. Scott, who had 
the village girls taught plain sewing and the catechism. ‘These 
good works are often performed by the Methodist ladies in the 
heat of enthusiasm; but, thank God! my sister’s is a calm and 
rational piety.” ‘“‘Surtout point de zéle,” was the dignified 
motto of the day. 

There is none of this chill sobriety about Miss Kennedy’s 
Bible Christians who, a hundred years ago, preached to a listen- 
ing world. They are aflame with a zeal which knows no doubts 
and recognizes no forbearance. Their methods are akin to those 
of the irrepressible Miss J , who undertook, Bible in hand, 
the conversion of that pious gentleman, the Duke of Wellington; 
or of Miss Lewis who went to Constantinople to convert the 
Sultan. Miss Kennedy’s heroes and heroines stand ready to 
convert the world. They would delight in expounding the Scrip- 
tures to the Pope and the Patriarch of Constantinople. Contro- 
versy affords their only conversation. Dogma of the most un- 
relenting kind is their only food for thought. Piety provides 
their only avenue for emotions. Elderly bankers weep profuse- 
ly over their beloved pastor’s eloquence, and fashionable ladies 
melt into tears at the inspiring sight of a village Sunday-School. 
Young gentlemen, when off on a holiday, take with them “ no 
companion but a Bible”; and the lowest reach of worldliness 
is laid bare when an unconverted mother asks her daughter if 
she can sing something more cheerful than a hymn. Conform- 
ity to the Church of England is denounced with unsparing 
warmth; and the Church of Rome is honored by having a 
whole novel, the once famous Father Clement, devoted to its 
permanent downfall. 

Dr. Greenhill, who has written a sympathetic notice of Miss 
Kennedy in the Dictionary of National Biography, considers that 
Father Clement was composed “with an evident wish to state 
fairly the doctrines and practices of the Roman Catholic Church, 
even while the authoress strongly disapproves of them”—a 
point of view which compels us to believe that the biographer 
spared himself (and who shall blame him?) the reading of this 
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melancholy tale. That George Eliot, who spared herself noth-- 
ing, was well acquainted with its context is evidenced by the 
conversation of the ladies who, in Janet's Repentance, meet to 
cover and label the books of the Paddiford Lending Library. 
Miss Pratt, the autocrat of the circle, observes that the story 
of Father Clement is, in itself, a library on the errors of Roman- 
ism, whereupon old Mrs. Linnet very sensibly replies: ‘ One 
’ud think there didn’t want much to drive people away from a 
religion as makes ’em walk barefoot over stone floors, like that 
girl in Father Clement, sending the blood up to the head fright- 
ful. Anybody might see that was an unnat’ral creed.” 

So they might; and a more unnatural creed than Father 
Clement’s Catholicism was never devised for the extinction of 
man’s flickering reason. Only the mental debility of the Claren- 
ham family can account for their holding such views long 
enough to admit of their being converted from them by the 
Montagus. Only the militant spirit of the Clarenham chaplain 
and the Montagu chaplain makes possible several hundred pa- 
ges of polemics. Montagu bibles run the blockade, are discov- 
ered in the hands of truth-seeking Clarenhams, and are hurled 
back upon the spiritual assailants. The determination of Father 
Dennis that the Scriptures shall be quoted in Latin only (a 
practice which is scholarly but inconvenient), and the determi- 
nation of Edward Montagu “not to speak Latin in the pres- 
ence of ladies,” embarass social intercourse. Catherine Claren- 
ham, the young person who walks barefooted over stone floors, 
has been so blighted by this pious exercise that she cannot, at 
twenty, translate the Pater Noster or Ave Maria into English, 
and remains a melancholy illustration of Latinity. Indeed all 
the Clarenhams are ignorant even of their own superstitions, 
which we might expect their chaplains to have taught them, 
were it not that these reverend gentlemen (Jesuits to a man) 
seem never to have studied the catechism. Their knowledge 
of their priestly functions is distressingly vague, and they are 
unaware that five o’clock in the afternoon is not a customary 
hour to communicate. 

Any little deficiencies in theology, any little ignorance of 
canon law, are more than atoned for, however, by depths of 
Jesuitical intrigue. When young Basil Clarenham shows symp- 
toms of yielding to Montagu arguments, and begins to want 
a Bible of his own, he is spirited away to Reme, and confined 
in a monastery of the Inquisition, where he spends his time 
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reading ‘“‘ books forbidden by the Inquisitors,” and especially 
“a New Testment with the prohibitory mark of the Holy Of- 
fice upon it,” which the weak-minded monks have amiably 
placed at his disposal. Indeed the monastery library to which 
the captive is made kindly welcome, seems to have been well 
stocked with interdicted literature; and, after browsing in these 
pastures for several tranquil months, Basil tells his astonished 
hosts how their books have taught him that “the Romish 
Church is the most corrupt of all churches professing Chris- 
tianity. Having accomplished this unexpected but happy re- 
sult, the Inquisition exacts from him a solemn vow that he will 
never reveal its secrets, and sends him back to England, where 
he loses no time in becoming an excellent Protestant. His sis- 
ter Maria follows his example (her virtues have pointed stead- 
fastly to this conclusion); but Catherine enters a convent, full 
of stone floors and idolatrous images, where she becomes a “tool” 
of the Jesuits, and says her prayers in Latin until she dies. 
No wonder Father Clement went through twelve editions, 
and made its authoress as famous in her day as the authoress 
of Elsie Dinsmore is in ours. No wonder the Paddiford Lend- 
ing Library revered its sterling worth. And no wonder it pro- 
voked from Catholics reprisals which Dr. Greenhill stigmatizes 
as “flippant.” To-day it lives by virtue of half a dozen mock- 
ing lines in George Eliot’s least-read story; but for a hundred 
' years its progeny has infested the earth—a crooked progeny, 
like Peer Gynt’s, which can never be straightened into sincer- 
ity. A controversial novelist who should attempt to state his 
opponent’s principles with candor, and to rebut them with fair- 
ness, would make scant progress. It is his part to set up the 
opposition arguments like nine-pins, and to bowl them over at 
short range with unconvincing ease. It is his privilege to give 
himself as many points as he likes in a game where he controls 
his antagonist’s tactics. He may be very much in earnest, but 
his methods are dishonest; and his charity has been stretched 
to its utmost bounds when he blandly invites us to “‘ compassion- 
ate” those whom he has deliberately made odious or idiotic. 
I say “he,” but in good truth it is generally “she.” It is 
generally a woman who handles fearlessly themes of which she 
is profoundly ignorant, who censures most where she has least 
authority, and who thinks to do her Master’s work “ by scrambling 
up the steps of His judgment throne to divide it with Him.” 











JESUITISM AND THE LAW OF PRAYER. 


BY CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 


“met has been observed more than once, by those who 
are not otherwise ungenerous in their appreciation 
of the undoubted services rendered by the Society 
of Jesus to the post-Tridentine Church, that our 
present widespread insensibility to what may be 
called the liturgical aspects of Catholicism is the unlovely pro- 
duct in great part of Jesuit ideas. The existence of the insen- 
sibility is not likely to be questioned. It is one of the ad- 
mitted, if minor, scandals of the time. One does not need to 
be a profound ecclesiologist in order to recognize it; but if one’s 
reading of the past is too perfunctory to enable one to pro- 
nounce upon its significance, either to the individual conscience 
or to the world at large, there are certain enactments made re- 
cently by Pius X. in reform of our admitted laxities in Church 
music; there is the grave tribunal known at Rome as the Con- 
gregation of Rites; and, if such evidence be accounted too tech- 
nical, or, it may be, too remote from the purpose of our own 
parochial economies in worship to enable one to lay its lesson 
to heart, there is the abiding protest of our actual liturgical 
books. 

It is in these last, in our Roman Vesperals, our Pontificals, 
our Breviaries, in our venerable and most wonderful Mass Book, 
that the least pragmatical will obtain glimpses of certain well- 
nigh forgotten obediences of the orthodox soul at prayer that 
once seemed too sacrosanct in their origin, too ecumenic in their 
development, too humanly Catholic in their healthy balance of 
symbolism and spirituality ever to have been permitted to fall 
into disuse. And yet, between the Church of the pre-Reforma- 
tion period and the Church of our own day, not only has a 
change of practice intervened in this grave matter, but a change 
in psychological tendency as well. Not a little of the change 
can be explained as the outcome of a more critical experience 
on the part of the Church’s pastorate of the deeper and more 
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tragic contrariousness of the heart of man. Moods, no less 
than modes, have altered. As is often verified in the case of 
one whose character has deepened without hardening under the 
stress of failure or sorrow, the honest student feels that the 
same spiritual fibre is there, the same persistent ego and per- 
sonality, the same ineluctable prepossessions about God, and the 
ordinances which Christ has devised for the individual soul; 
but none the less much has been transformed. 

The Church of the fifth century is psychologically not more 
removed from the Church of the fifteenth than is the Church of 
Caraffa’s day—the reformer Pontiff who first accurately gauged the 
extremer tendencies latent in the Ignatian ideal—from the busy 
argumentative, school-building, “‘ mission- giving ’’ Church of the 
present time. While the contrast may be detected in a hundred 
breathless activities to which the earlier epoch was a stranger, 
it is in the liturgy, as it has survived in theory, while being 
confusingly altered in practice, that one may best appreciate 
some of the more spiritual consequences involved in the transi- 
tion. There are few things, of course, upon which the reflec- 
tive mind will be less prone to dogmatize than upon a problem 
like this. 

The questions involved in it are too far-reaching, too many- 
sided, and, let us add, too delicate likewise, to enable any 
single scholar, however widely informed his readings in eccle- 
siology may have made him, to take in all its bearings at a 
glance. But if the trained expert is bound from the nature of 
-the case to cultivate an attitude of caution, what shall be said 
of the untrained, yet not necessarily unread, apologist in the 
street? He, too, we imagine, would do well to maintain a policy 
of discreet aloofness in such bewildering encounters, and leave 
views and generalizations to the theological wits who are able 
to enforce them. No prejudices are safe where historic theories 
are involved, save those that are derived from the Holy Ghost. 

It may be admitted, then, that a more dispassionate survey 
of the data actually available will possibly tend to shift the - 
blame from Jesuit shoulders to more impersonal factors in the 
complex problem. Many things have happened since that mem- 
orable juncture in the fortunes of the youthful Order when 
Paul the Fourth sent Cardinal Pacheco to Lainez and his dis- 
affected companions to urge upon them the necessity of making 
the public recitation of the Breviary binding in the Jesuit Rule. 
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The anti-liturgical instinct displayed by Lainez on that occasion 
soon passed into a tradition which no amount of after-pressure 
could modify; and the drift of popular Catholicism during the 
next two centuries only served to emphasize the significance of 
it as an initial breach with the historic past. Not for the merit 
of their services only to the cause of Christian education, but 
for the indefatigable resourcefulness with which they strove to 
keep alive the piety of the towns-folk through southern and cen- 
tral Europe, were the Jesuits everywhere recognized as leaders. 
Not being charged with the cure of souls in the old canonical 
sense, it became a kind of necessity with them to create in the 
minds of those to whom they ministered a craving for the supra- 
normal in their religion which should yet be decent and loyal 
and true. A policy of that sort, it need scarcely be said, could 
hardly help blunting the sensibilities of men to the older and 
more leisurely forms of prayer; and when one takes into account 
the other forces at play during the period under review, one can 
see how inevitable it was that the change, which the great litur- 
giologists of the present generation are doing their utmost to 
counteract, should prove as portentous as it is now seen to be. 

Yet in all this the Jesuits were but obeying an instinct which 
will be admitted on reflection, we think, to be both orthodox 
and wise. They established themselves in what they believed 
would turn out to be important centres of city life. Their 
churches were roomy and modern looking, built rather for 
preaching and hearing confessions than for the statelier functions 
of the liturgical year. A school of architects, recruited in some 
instances from their own very versatile ranks, sprang up to aid 
them in carrying out their ideas. The churches thus erected, 
collegiate for the most part, as they were, soon engendered a 
style that reflected the questionable taste of the day. The Jes- 
uits were dangerously “‘ popular,” in a word. The note of their 
instructions was “ popular” likewise. Their orators were facile 
in discourse, moderate and seldom grandiose in tone, familiar 
yet dignified in manner, and always actual in the treatment of 
their theme. The easy devotions which they encouraged had 
the supreme advantage of being “‘ understanded of the people ”’ ; 
with the saving difference that the “‘ people” in this instance meant 
the middle and upper classes. If the form of Scripture was al- 
lowed to disappear in these provisions for the more general 
heart of Catholicism, the substance of Scripture, at least, was 
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retained, and retained, too, in its most central and efficient sense. 
Europe was taught to hold hard by the doctrine of the Mass. 
No Order, however revolutionary, could afford to forget that; 
and it is to the credit of the great Society, that, so far from 
even seeming to forget it, its members thrust it prominently 
into the foreground, making frequent Communion and practi- 
cal devotion to the Blessed Eucharist the be-all and end-all of 
a Christian life. Not all orthodox men could have an hourly 
interest in Christ’s Vicar, but there was no one who could not 
live in constant relationship to the great mystery of Christ’s 
Presence on the Altar and the overflowing mercies of His now 
daily Mass. For whatever other achievements their partisans 
may praise them, this one alone reveals their worth; as it also 
reveals the sometimes neglected secret of their own and the 
Church’s strength. 

With the history of the Society as a whole, and the tortu- 
ous policies associated with its name, we have no concern here. 
Its members may have pursued devious ways; they may have 
scandalized Protestant Europe by a most perverse and uncom- 
promising allegiance to certain questionable theories of moral- 
ity; their esprit de corps may have degenerated into partisan- 
ship; their devotion to the Papal claims may have been vitiated 
all unwittingly by the controversial bias, the narrowness, the 
sectarianism of the Pharisee. All this may be admitted for the 
sake of argument, even while we are perfectly aware that a 
more reasonable, perhaps a more human, interpretation of the 
facts is possible, a more scientific reconstruction of the disjecta 
membra of their story. One may even go further, and allow— 
again for the sake of argument—that they have perceptibly 
lowered the prestige of the elder religious bodies of Latin 
Christianity ; that they have acted as a drag-weight upon the 
proper initiative of the diocesan clergy; that they have been a 
secret vexation to the episcopate whose powers they have be- 
littled by specious arguments in theology, and whose preroga- 
tives they have nullified by quiet intrigue at Rome; that they 
have, all unconsciously, loved credit and influence and the friend- 
ship of the great as less disciplined orders have loved ease and 
material well-being; that they have endeavored, by undenoted 
yet mysteriously effective ways, to make themselves the hinge 
of St. Peter’s world, a sort of new and black-robed cardinalate, 
in fine, and become, as Clement XIV. long ago said of them 
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in the famous Brief which he issued for their suppression, a 
menace to the peace of the Church. 

It is no paradox to maintain that much of this may be 
colorably true; and yet must this challengeable body not be 
too sweepingly condemned; because, as every commentator on 
their Institute, from Suarez and Orlandini to the author of the 
little Catechism of the Vows, will warn you, their actual ideals 
may turn out, upon analysis, to be identical with the ideals of 
the New Testament itself, while no serious departure from the 
spirit of their Rule has ever been juridically proved against 
them. Read in the light of these cautions their ambition takes 
on a certain character of evangelicalism; and their influence is 
of the sort that any society of good priests would be able ulti- 
mately to exercise that knew how to insist upon the substance, 
rather than the accidents ef Catholicism, and that could distin- 
guish between the soul and the body of its ordered system of 
prayer. It is in this wonderful sureness of intuition—call it 
mere cleverness or by the worse name of astuteness, if you 
will—in this clear and untroubled sense of the instant need of 
things, that the real secret of Jesuit success has ever lain. 
Their attitude towards the liturgy, therefore, so far from being 
a difficulty to be explained away, becomes rather a signal illus- 
tration of a two-fold law which the student may see at work 
in the public prayer of Christianity, as developed out of its 
half-Jewish, half-Gentile surroundings from the very beginning. 
It is the law of permanence, on the one hand, in all central 
and dogmatic meanings, and, on the other, a very human, yet 
slowly evolved self-adaptability to circumstance in things of 
lesser moment. 

Like many another outward sign of present-day Catholi- 
cism, the Church’s liturgy and the attitude of her own children 
towards it in the face of hostile criticism, have been much mis- 
understood. To the student of origins that liturgy largely ex- 
ists as a most curious but valuable survival out of which he 
constructs a strange semi-apocalyptic “beast,” which is neither 
wholly Christian nor wholly pagan, but which typifies, with 
more or less accuracy, the kind of Catholicity that was evolved 
from the jarring elements of the Roman Empire from the sec- 
ond to the sixth century of our era. The cruder and more pop- 
ular expression of this view may be found in Gibbon; the more 
speciously scientific presentment of the same may be consulted 
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in writers as unrelated in subject-matter as are Mr. J. G. Frazer, 
the author of Zhe Golden Bough, and Professor Percy Gardner 
in England, and Professors Harnack, Dobschiitz, Wehrnle, and 
other exponents of the Ritschlian school in the Germany of 
our day. 

Yet, in spite of all this, the liturgy will be found, after due 
investigation, to be an institution that reflects, in many unsus- 
pected ways, the long life-story and the ultimate significance 
of gospel Christianity itself. Existing in its most meagre form 
as a mystical and many-voiced body of literature and ritual 
coming down to us by well-ascertained stages out of a very 
remote past, it has this unique quality above all other monu- 
ments of religious antiquity, that it arrests the most various 
and opposite types of men. Poet, historian, antiquarian, eccle- 
siologist—each alike is interested in its flowing testimony ; and 
no sincerely Christian inquirer, whatever his confessional ante- 
cedents may be, can be wholly insensible to the potency of its 
spell. Grave and musical as the phrases of the old Versio [tala 
in which it enwraps its transcendent meanings, mysterious as 
the rites to which it never fails to adapt the inevitable word, 
it may be described as a stately synthesis of sacramentalisms, 
the rounded and ceremonious obedience of a vast apostolic 
brotherhood or army of souls made perfect, because they have 
been careful to remember the evangelical injunction, thus shall 
ye pray! 

The bare archzology of such a subject is full of interest, not 
for the student only, but for the general reader as well. One 
has but to consult the works that the Church of the present 
time owes to the industry of that remarkable group of scholars 
represented by -M. Vacandard, Mgr. Batiffol, and the Abbé 
Chevalier in France, Mgr. Duchesne in Rome, and, most of all, 
by Abbot Cabrol and his Benedictine collaborators in the exiled 
community now happily established at Farnborough in the Isle 
of Wight, to realize how serious and how single-minded is the 
movement which may be said to have begun anew in our own 
day, and which seems deliberately to aim at recalling to the col- 
lective consciousness of Catholicism the beauty and spiritual sig- 
nificance of much that the griefs of the post-Reformation period 
and the graver anxieties of the long Napoleonic crisis compelled 
the Church to forego. Yet it is not precisely to the liturgy as 
viewed from the scholar’s standpoint that we would appeal in 
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support of our contention that in the law of prayer one may 
expect to find fresh and present evidence of the truth of Catholi- 
cism considered evangelically as Zhe Way. To be of any value 
the argument ought to proceed contrariwise. It ought to show 
that it is in what Catholicism has retained, not in what it has 
suffered to fall into abeyance, that its essentially evangelical 
character, its true and Christ-like pragmatism, in a word, ap- 
pears. 

And this, surely, it ought not to be difficult to do. There are 
three enjoined obediences in his creed with regard to which 
even the twentieth century Catholic feels that he must hazard 
his all. They are his Baptism, his use of sacramental Penance, 
and his feeling for the Sunday Eucharist. If, when death 
knocks sharply at the door of life, he seems to betray an 
equally grave concern for the Sacrament of the Last Anointing, 
that fact will not really weaken the point of the argument. 
The least instructed layman knows that if he must choose be- 
tween an Unction and an Absolution, he ought, if he be in 
grievous sin, to seek the Absolution first. It is in the three 
sacraments we have instanced, therefore, that Catholicism ap- 
pears most persuasively to reveal, not merely the outward and 
historic significance of the liturgy, but its inward character and 
ethos as well. The liturgy, in so far as it is distinguishable 
from the Mysteries at least, may, indeed, be looked upon as 
an aftergrowth; but in its more sacred aspects it has always 
been regarded as ancillary to these, and derives the chief burden 
of its message from these, almost as the body, in the Aristo- 
telian concept of corporeity, exists for and finds its meaning, 
or true “ entelechy,”’ in the soul. 

And what is true of the liturgy is truer still, and in a much 
more recondite sense, of the Sacraments or Mysteries in their 
own order. They have never existed for themselves; have 
never been an end in themselves; but have served always as 
instruments, or Ways, for the soul in its progress through Christ 
to the Father. Sacramenta propter homines! The clue to all the 
liturgical variations to which antiquity bears such ample wit- 
ness really Jies in that sensible and supremely Catholic phrase. 
It links the apparent antinomies of our earlier past with those 
more familiar modifications to which we alluded in our intro- 
ductory remarks as constituting one of the minor scandals of 
the time. No doubt there is a sense also, in spite of the fact 
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that there has never been a proverb in current use to lend it 
point, in which it is hardly less true to say: Sacramenta propter 
ecclestam. Baptism is certainly not administered for the sake of 
the recipient alone, but for the sake of the Church also, which 
must be built up through such ordinances unto the full measure 
of the stature of Christ. Nor, again, is the admission of the 
individual believer to the privilege of Holy Communion a matter 
beside the concern of the faithful at large, seeing that we ai, 
being many, are one Bread, all we that partake of that Bread. 

It is possible, of course, to lend a false emphasis to an idea 
of this kind, and so to work confusion and disedification. Some 
such misconception, indeed, would seem to have lurked behind 
the rigorisms of the earlier Frankish and Irish Penitentials,* 
against which, as being essentially uncanonical in character and 
origin, the humaner Churchmen+ of the ninth century were 
compelled to protest in vigorous terms; just as a parallel no- 
tion, derived in part, no doubt, from an analogously perverted 
reading of antiquity, lent color a thousand years later to the 
unlovely pretensions of Jansenism. 

Both sides, however, if wisely counterweighed, will help the 
sincere inquirer to understand the curious fortunes that have 
befallen the liturgy of Baptism. The simplest and most ele- 
mentary of rites, as it is depicted for us in the Book of the 
Acts, it becomes, within the next three centuries, not only in 
Palestine and in Egypt, but in Rome itself, and throughout 
the most matter-of-fact portions of the Western Empire, an 
elaborate and exceedingly complex obedience, or cult, a series 
of ceremonialisms giving meaning and substance and liturgical 
content to the most important divisions of the Christian year. 
If concern for the proper training of the adult candidate for 
Baptism did not inspire our present season of Lent, it furnished, 
at any rate, some of its most striking characteristics. How 
profoundly spiritual these characteristics are, how pragmatical, 
how obediential, a glance at the Lenten Masses of the Roman 





*v. 2. The Penitentiale Columbani, the work of St. Columbanus. It is discussed with 
much learning by Wasserschleben in Die Bussordnungen der Abendlindischen Kirche, Halle, 
1851 ; and is perhaps not the least interesting of its class. 


+t The Council of Chalons, A. D. 813, c. 38, insists that Scripture and earlier ecclesiastical 
tradition must furnish the norm in these matters. Modus enim pcenitentiz peccata sua con- 
fitentibus aut per antiquorum institutionem, aut per sanctarum scripturarum auctoritatem, aut 
per ecclesiasticam consuetudinem imponi debet, repudiatis ac penitus eliminatis libellis quos 
penitentiales vocant quorum sunt certi errores, incerti auctores. Quoted by Smith and 
Cheetham in Joc. 
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Missal will reveal. Outside of the Canon, which has a history 
of its own, they constitute one of the oldest, as they are also 
one of the richest and most stimulating portions of the great 
est prayer book that Christianity has known; and if we would 
measure their spiritual compass and capacity for triumph, we 
must reckon, if we can, the ethical distance that lies between 
the ruder religious notions peculiar to the semi-pagan popula- 
tions of sixth-century Europe and the ideals that gave char- 
acter to the Middle Age. The various scattered conceptions of 
a pre-paschal obedience, which gradually chrystallized into our 
present Lenten discipline, played no small part in that tremen- 
dous change; and if they are still retained in the Roman lit- 
urgy, surely we may believe that it is because they are in- 
tended to speak further victories even for the modern soul. How 
long this quasi-primacy of Baptism lasted—for in reality it all 
but amounted to that—it would be difficult within precise limits 
to say. So long as there were adult candidates for initiation 
into Christianity in numbers sufficient to make a difference in 
the moral atmosphere of the time, we may be sure that these 
mysterious rites loomed large in the life of the Church. When 
the note of Catholicism became a plain geographical achieve- 
ment instead of a divine tendency, when faith came in and pa- 
gan darkness went out, the transition—allowing always for the 
obvious inertia of an institution like the liturgy—would doubt- 
less tend to make itself felt at first by reading a new and wider 
meaning into the elaborate ritual of former days, and then by 
a gradual curtailment of the less obvious words and ceremonies 
of the rite itself. 

The process thus roughly indicated in historic outline cov- 
ered, in all probability, a space of close upon a thousand 
years. Taking its rise in the already elaborate ceremonial for 
which Justin Martyr is so specific a witness,* it moves forward 
with an increasingly poetic preoccupation with the sacramental 
idea lying at the heart of all its mysterious ritual, until it 
reaches its apogee during the critical years that intervene be- 
tween the close of the fourth century and the beginning of the 
fifth ; a period as prolific in ethnic, as it certainly was in relig- 
ious, change. With the disappearance of the Cathecumenate, 
however, the chief reason for its liturgical prominence was ta- 
ken away. The old, orderly, civilized groups, for whom Cyril 

* Apol, I. c. lxi. Edinburgh Edition, 
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of Jerusalem labored in the East and Augustine wrote and 
preached in the West, the audientes and competentes whose hearts 
were searched and tested by organized instruction and austere 
delays, gave place to a new class of candidates when the fall 
of the Western Empire brought the rude barbarians of central 
and northern Europe under the sudden spell of the Church. 
The franchise of Latin Christianity was thus, indeed, mercifully 
widened; but the change naturally reacted upon a liturgy which 
was still intelligible enough and fluid enough in conception to 
be actual to all those who waited upon its dramatic intervals 
from celebration to celebration throughout the year. The re- 
forms introduced by Pope Gregory the Great gave sureness as 
well as dignity to what survived out of a past to which, both 
as patrician and as Roman Pontiff, he could not but look back 
with a pathetic sense of loss. The unity aimed at two centu- 
ries later by Charlemagne, who strove to build up for Cathol- 
icism a purer, if. not a statelier, world out of the very ruins 
over which Gregory had mourned, gave further, and perhaps 
more picturesque, definition to the fragmentary groups of ex- 
orcisms, unctions, and prayers that now remained, even though 
the immediate appositeness of many of them had disappeared.* 

Thus it came to pass that the soul of the rite lived on, 
weaving for itself, amid the changed conditions of the slow- 
coming modern world, those simpler but hardly less effective, 
externalisms familiar to the believer of to-day.t Yet who, that 
has ever watched with Catholic eyes even the most perfunctory 
performance of the now shrunken ceremony, will say that it 
has lost one jot or tittle of its really vital meaning? The in- 
itial challenge; the laying-on of hands; the exorcisms; the 
breathings; the:symbolic renovation of the life of sense; the 
triple renunciation of Satan and all his works and pomps; 
the profession of faith; the re-affirmed will to be baptized in 
Christ; the guarantees, made vicariously or in one’s own per- 
son, according to circumstance; the oil; the saving water; the 
chrism; the white garment; the proffered light; they are all 
there. They are not dead survivals; but integral portions of 
a living sign; and the feeling of the Catholic in this regard 
must be gauged, not by the brief quarter of an hour consumed 
in their application, nor by the perfunctory and sometimes 


* Cf. Alcuin’s Letter to Odwin, Z#9. 134 [26r1]. 
t Cf. Les Origines Liturgiques. Par Dom Fernand Cabrol. Paris,1906. Pp.'167 and segq. 
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graceless behavior of sponsor or of priest, but by the after-care 
with which the new creature thus born to God is kept by the © 
Church’s ministrations from assoilment at the hands of the 
world. ' 
As we have already pointed out in a previous paper in this 
series, it is the costly sensitiveness of the Catholic conscience 
with respect to that most actual, perhaps most imperious, of 
questions, the proper Christian education of the child, that fur- 
nishes the most illuminating commentary on the significance of 
infant baptism to every loyal follower of Jesus Christ in this 
as in every other challenging age. Baptism is thus the foun- 
dation and the fair beginning of all the subsequent obediences 
in the Christian life; and the liturgy in which the sound form 
of it has been safeguarded from the perversions of envious 
time is precious in our eyes as being charged with such re- 
memberable tokens and vehicles of all that it entails. Nor is 
it precious only as the sentimentalist might prize it, but for 
the evidence it affords to the candid inquirer that, ministering 
or being ministered to, we are still with Christ in the Way. 
How the same truth may be gathered from the apparently 
incoherent story that attaches to the liturgical development of 
Penance and the Eucharist we hope to show in the articles 
that follow. 


Seton Hall, South Orange, N. J. 
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CLERGYMAN. 
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PART I. 


WT may be useful to preface the following Diary with 
a few preliminary remarks. 

It would be incorrect to think that the doubts, 
which eventually led to my leaving the Church 
of England in 1901, presented themselves sud- 
denly only a year or two before that step was taken. During 
the preceding five or six years, I had been steadily, though at 
first quite unconsciously, moving in a Catholic direction. Ques- 
tions connected with the nature of authority in matters of faith; 
with the position of St. Peter in the New Testament, and of 
his successors in the history of the Church; and with the con- 
troversy concerning Anglican ordinations, had occupied my 
mind more or less continually for years. But, whenever doubts 
about Anglicanism arose in my mind, as they did from time 
to time in connection with these questions, there was always an 
Anglican friend or teacher at hand, ready with an apparently 
satisfactory explanation. So matters went on during the whole 
period of my Anglican ministry; and so they seemed likely to 
go on to the end. 

Towards the close of the year 1899, however, various cir- 
cumstances united to bring matters with me to a head. Some 
were purely personal and, to all appearances, were quite uncon- 
nected with the “Roman Question,” although I can now see 
that they played their part in setting one free from some of 
the ties which bound one most strongly to Anglicanism. 

Two things ought, perhaps, to be mentioned : 

First: I had almost unconsciously been gaining a deeper 
and clearer conception of the Church as the Body of Christ, a 
spiritual organism acting with the authority of her Divine Head; 
and with this had come to me a more profound realization of 
the sacredness of Catholic truth, and the necessity, before all 
things, of believing the Catholic faith. 
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Secondly: The controversies, which began anew to agitate 
the Anglican world about the year 1897, and which have not 
even yet died away, forced upon my notice the real character 
of Anglicanism in a manner which could not be gainsaid. 

The following extracts serve to illustrate the struggle to 
which these considerations gave rise. One circumstance, which 
caused the struggle to be longer and more painful than it need 
have been, cannot be alluded to in these pages, except vaguely 
in one or two passages, under the term of “ personal influences.” 

* * * 

My doubts becoming still more pressing, I wrote to a prom- 
inent member of the English Church. He replied in a courte- 
ous and considerate manner at some length, in substance to the 
following effect. He reminded me of certain Anglican books 
by Bishops Forbes of Brechin and Hamilton of Salisbury, of 
Tract Ninety and Eucharistic Adoration, and bade me to con- 
sider, or re-consider, their position. He then added several 
points for me to estimate: 

1. That the Reformers were (unlike our two Archbishops, 
who are not) theologians and knew the value of terms; and 
they always, in the great Reaction, stopped short of heresy. 

2. That the Church of England was honest in her appeal to 
primitive antiquity, our fundamental position; and hence, we 
are justified in choosing a catholic interpretation for our form- 
ularies, when they are ambiguous. 

3. Granted that much is unsatisfactory in the Church of 
England, is the confusion worse now than it was during the 
Great Schism of the West? 

4. Assuming that things are as bad with us as may be pos- 
sible, where are we to go? The East is beyond our reach; 
do we better ourselves with Rome? Proving Canterbury wrong 
goes but a short way to proving Rome right. 

5. We do not get rid of corruptions by going to Rome— 
for instance, the refusal of the Eucharist to children is a late 
corruption. 

For myself (he added), I feel that there are difficulties ev- 
erywhere. Here, I can hold and teach what I believe to be 
the Catholic faithh What more do I want? 

* * + 

I also wrote to a sometime convert clergyman, now a priest, 

Father P. He refrained from coming ‘to see me, as he did 
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“‘not wish to be indiscreet.”” He adds: I would just make one 
remark; when you feel practically convinced, do not hold back, 
as if waiting for a speculative completeness in the proofs, for 
a perfect answer to every objection, such as can never be found 
outside pure mathematics. One reads oneself into an unreal 
state of mind, in which things lose their proportion. After one 
becomes a Catholic, many an imaginary difficulty disappears, 
or retires into its proper place. 
+ * * 

The following is a letter from Canon M 
had written: 

I have received your touching letter, and have read it with 
the deepest interest. I see that God is prolonging your ag- 
onies of waiting and of mental conflict, adding this new ele- 
ment of distress from the side of relationship, in the natural 
order. Few of those who have had to break through their 
strongest ties ef affection, can have had more to go through 
than yourself. May He who sends these trials enable you to 
bear them. Certainly He will give the corresponding grace, for 
He only desires to give you the glory of struggling for Him. 

You favor me greatly, in telling me of your intention to 
make a profound reconsideration of your religious position. 
Such an examination must evidently be obligatory on all who 
are not in the One Fold which our Lord constituted; although 
the majority of those who belong to the ninety-nine unsound 
systems, which surround the one true system, do not come to 
realize their obligation. 

The best friends you can go to are the Jesuits. Any priest, 
indeed, will be able to give you important information on ex- 
act points of Catholic belief. But there are few priests in Eng- 
land, and so many faithful souls taking their time, that you 
might be disappointed elsewhere. 

I think you said that you had St. Francis de Sales’ work 
on controversy. Therein the saint treats all the great ques- 
tions which divide the different churches; the nature and marks 
and authority of the One Church of Christ; the eight Voices 
of the Church, etc. It seems to me that such an examination 
as you propose must concern itself rather with great lines on 
its positive side; that it must only go into details here and 
there, by way of answering objections. Even details must be 
reduced at once to great principles. The Church is an enor- 
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mous and complex organization. It speaks slowly; seems to 
let abuses run on, as Almighty God certainly does. The Coun- 
cil ef Trent, for instance, was the grand vindication of Catho- 
lic truth after the great Rebellion of 1520-1540. But the evils 
against which it was reacting go back two centuries earlier. 
So the consequences of its action took a hundred years to de- 
velop. 

All this reminds me of one of our greatest arguments for 
Catholicism—our saints. There is our ideal. On that we humble 
ourselves for the awful imperfections which we have not the 
courage to root out in ourselves. The Established Church of 
England, on the average, has no notion of sanctity. One man 
is as good as another. I know well that you do not think this. 
But you, and the like of you, are in the Established Church, 
without being of it. 

oe . * * 

An Anglican clerical friend also wrote to me, in terms 
which I have greatly abbreviated: 

The rapidity (he says) of your last moves toward Rome, 
has been a shock to me; but they must have been still more 
severe to yourself. I cling to the hope that the prayer you 
express on my behalf may fall in double measure on yourself, 
and keep you in the church of your birth. Whatever others 
may say or think of your action, I am convinced of the honesty 
of it; though, if it leads you to forswear your own past life, 
I cannot but grieve sincerely, and should think you terribly 
mistaken. 

Already there are rumors of some of our bishops refusing 
to be led by any Anglican papacy; and three (well-known) 
bishops will have none of the recent Archiepiscopal ‘‘ Opinions.” 
This, at any rate, is hopeful. 

You say that you are going to study the question. Study it, 
then, not so much in books, as in the lives of such men as 
(four Anglican clergymen since deceased), who were catholic to 
the core; and who fought and toiled, and into whose heritage 
we have entered. Shall we refuse to do the same for those who 
come after us? 

Can we expect, in our short lifetime, to undo the work of 
centuries? Can we, do we, desire that God’s chastening hand 
shall be entirely removed from us, and that no blot shall still 
remain upon our beloved branch of the church? . . . Do 
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not shut your eyes to those eternal blessings which you have 
enjoyed in the Church of England. 
* ; * e 

Not long afterwards I resigned my curacy, but remained in 
the town until the close of the month, in order: 1. To be as near 
as possible to a friend who was dying; and 2. To be able to ex- 
plain to the bishop the reason of my resignation. Towards the 
end of the month I spent a few days in B On the Sunday 
I felt much perplexed where I should worship. I found that there 
was an eight o’clock celebration at St. ’s, and I went there. 
It was some years since I had been at such a service. Wor- 
ship was impossible to me. Only by a violent act of faith could 
one bring oneself to believe what the service was. The En- 
glish Communion Service, when enveloped and confused in 
Catholic ritual, may look like the Mass; but, when rendered as 
one believes the Reformers intended it to be said, one sees that 
it is an “‘ institution” or a “communion,” and nothing more. I 
could use none of my accustomed Eucharistic devotions, and did 
not venture on a “ thanksgiving” after my communion, for I 
could not tell what I had received. Six people were present. 
On my way home, I turned into St. Patrick’s Catholic Church 
and lit a candle and said some prayers, feeling much more at 
home than in St. ’s. The church was well filled, and crowds 
were receiving Holy Communion. 











My birthday—rather a sad one. Father P. was to 
preach next day at St. ’s; so, early in the forenoon, I went 
round to the presbytery to leave a note for him. I met a 
priest at the west end of the church, who said that the father 
had already arrived, and was at that moment in the house, 
He took me in. When I gave him my name, the priest became 
all at once intelligent, and asked if I had ‘‘been already re- 
ceived into the Church.” I replied “not yet”; but that I had 
come to talk to Father P. about it. I was nearly two 
hours in conference with the father. He approved of the way 
in which I had approached the great question: Ist. The dis- 
covery of the untenability of regarding the English Church as 
catholic, or safe; and 2d. The investigation of distinctively 
Roman claims. It is rather disappointing to me to find how 
few doubts one has to discuss. It was a very interesting talk, 
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and I came away much happier. To feel that one has a friend | 
on the other side, makes the voyage across less terrible. 
* me * 

Three days later:I had another interesting talk with the 
same father. He makes my own position clearer to me. I feel 
I am now at a point which leaves nothing more to be said. I 
know well enough what an Anglican would say, and what a 
Catholic would say. I know that the responsibility of deciding 
rests with myself alone. My mind is practically made up. My 
experiences at my last two communions show me better than 
anything else how [I stand. 

* * * 

In the same week I had my interview with the bishop. I 
was shown into his study. Towards myself he was most kind 
and sympathetic, stroked my knee and purred over me, quoted 
Scripture and proposed to engage in prayer. He advised me 
to see Canon , in Oxford, not to be rash (they all say 
that), to be anxious after truth (who could be otherwise, if 
honest), to be sure I had it, and not merely what I thought 
was the truth. 

* * * 

The last remark, however, encouraged me, though not in 
the way the bishop intended; for it has been the truth I have 
been searching for all the time. So long as I believed that I 
had truth in the Anglican Church, I tried to be a faithful 
member of that communion; but my search for truth showed 
me that the truth has been in my own mind and not in the 
church. Who is to tell me what is truth? Nearly every one 
in the Anglican Church has a different idea of what the truth 
is; all is conflicting and uncertain. I can get no clear answer 
from them. Rome, on the other hand, does give a clear an- 
swer, and puts before me a definite, systematized body of doc- 
trine. I can, with ordinary patience, discover what she believes 
and teaches. I may accept it, or reject it; but, at any rate, I can 
know what I am accepting or rejecting; whereas, one might 
study all one’s life long and never arrive at the knowledge of 
what the Anglican Church believes and teaches. Hence, the 
probability is in favor of Rome. If it is necessary that we 
must have the truth, there must be some earthly teacher in- 
spired to show it to us. The Roman Church claims to be this, 
The evidence she produces in support of her claim is sufficient- 
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ly strong to support a matter of faith. No rival disputes her 
claim—except, indeed, individual private judgment. Therefore, 
believing in the providential ordering of things, I feel justified 
in making my submission to the Catholic Church. 


Read Newman’s Lssay on the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine, without in the least understanding its main drift, though 
not without edification on many collateral points of controversy. 
I also read Jnuguiry into the Principles of Church Authority ; 
or, Reasons for Recalling My Subscription to the Royal Suprem- 
acy, 1854, by Archdeacon Robert Wilberforce, which I fairly mas- 
tered. 

e 2 2 

Went over to have a talk with He was most kind 
and sympathetic, though, he said, he had never had any sim- 
ilar difficulties in his own religious life. He would not be able, 
I feel, to help me further than by his sympathy and kindness ; 
for, like so many Anglicans, he has never really grasped the 
catholic conception of the Church. 


To-day I came across a book by Mr. Mallock, a treatise on 
the present state of Anglicanism, Doctrine and Doctrinal Dis- 
ruption. It echoed my ideas: ‘‘Rome, or Nothing.” I spent 
hours, both forenoon and afternoon, over the book, of which 
I had never heard, but took up accidentally. It appealed to 
me, and seemed the expression of my own sentiments. I made 
many quotations—almost an analysis of the whole work. On 
my way home I called on a friend, and he gave me Mr. (now 
Bishop) Gore’s ‘“ Answer,” as he called it, to Mr. Mallock’s 
book, published in the Pilot, May 12, 1900. 

+ ” 


I feel that Mr. Gore’s views, as to the process one must go 
through in search of religious truth, omit altogether the Catho- 
lic Church as a living authority. If all that our Lord intended 
to do by His foundation of the Church was to leave men in 
the position described in the article, I feel that He came in 
vain; or, at the most, that He founded a religion for Univer- 
sity professors and such like persons, but one far beyond the 
reach of the poor and uneducated. Honors at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge would be an indispensable requirement for admission 
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into such a Church, and for attaining the knowledge of even 
elementary religious truth. 

I feel, too, that Mr. Gore has a religion of his own. This 
he has carefully thought out to his own satisfaction, and ad- 
justed with much care to what he thinks are the needs of the 
age, the English temperament, the spirit of the time, etc. But 
it is Gore’s religion, not the Catholic faith. If there be any 
authority in it, it is that of the author only. He has been de- 
scribed to me as a “prophet.” Could I take him to be an 
infallible oracle, I might then take my religion from him, as 
many do; but, if I am to believe shat of any one, I prefer to 
believe it of St. Peter’s successor. 

* * s 

My friend took advantage of this opportunity to give me a 
homily on the method of attaining to truth in religious matters, 
on the lines of the article in the Pz/ot by Mr. Gore. But I 
objected that Gore’s severely intellectual process was such as. 
to put the knowledge of truth beyond the reach of the poor 
and ignorant. He replied that the poor were “ wonderfully 
helped” to see the force of truth, for instance, Eucharistic 
teaching, or the catholicity of the English Church. I said 
that I had not found this to be the case. This reduced my 
friend to saying that ‘‘some poor,” at any rate, were brought 
to believe in these things—an undeniable proposition. He ad- 
mitted, however, when pressed, that private judgment was at 
the basis of things in the English Church. 

My friend seems to have become more and more a disciple 
of Gore’s, and to endeavor in all things to submit to Gore’s 
teaching. The latter is the pope of the new party, and a 
reference to him seems to settle everything. Meanwhile, it is 
grievous pain to me to think how much I am annoying and. 
disappointing all these good people. 

. * * 

Father P had given me an introduction to Canon 
I called at his house. We talked for quite an hour. He was 
very kind and nice; but, beyond assuring me of his prayers. 
and sympathy and readiness to be of service to me, the Canon 
did not advance things in my mind. He took me into his- 
chapel, where we spent a few minutes before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 
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I find a difficulty in carrying on an argument, as on equal 
terms, with men whom I have been for years accustomed to 
look up to as my instructors. This places me at a disadvantage, 
because I shrink from making a retort, even when I have a 
good rejoinder. The question, said one such of my instruc- 
tors, is, whether to be content with a position which is all 
“ragged ends,” and yet true; or to desire a position where 
everything is beautifully rounded off, and yet is not true. 
One ought to be content with the position which one feels is 
best adapted for one by God. 

Accepting the superficial aptness of the epigram, I cannot 
feel that this goes to the root of the matter. I put up with 
the Anglican ‘‘ ragged ends, etc.,” so long as I believed in the 
<atholicity of the English Church; but the situation is entirely 
altered when one ceases to believe in her catholicity. And I 
fear that I am coming to see that the truth may be on Rome’s 
side, in those points where she differs from England. In that 
«ase, the completeness of her system, its attractiveness and 
practicality, instead of being snares, are signs of her being the 
True Church. 

* s * 

Had a long talk with He is distressed at my hav- 
ing ceased from communion. I think my reasons are as fol- 
lows : 

‘I. Had some one in my condition come to me, and acknowl- 
edged what he thought of the English Church, I should have 
felt that I ought to refuse him absolution and communion. 
Therefore, I deal with myself as I should deal with another. 

2. If the English Church is tainted with heresy and schism, 
as I more than suspect she is, then, even granting the validity 
of her orders and the reality of her sacraments, I have scruples 
about communicating with her. 

This is, of course, a miserable state of things, and it has 
great dangers. 





* a * 

At 9 P. M. I went to have my talk with P. Q., as suggested 
by I felt that certain facts in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth would not decide me one way or the other. However, to 
show that I had an open mind, I went.” It was a pleasure to talk 
with P. Q. Nothing he said distressed me, because his position 
is so different from my own. I felt that his difficulties in ac- 
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cepting Rome had no connection with me. I made notes after- 
wards of what he said. 

1. His own religious position. He is strong (with Dr. Pusey, 
in the past) on the rights of a National Church, which was the 
position deliberately taken by the Church of England at the 
Reformation. 

2. High-Churchmen, he held, are too anxious to make out 
that the Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552 had the sanction of 
Convocation ; and they attach too much importance to the plu- 
ral in the Article, touching the ‘‘ Sacrifice of Masses,” though 
we are entitled to the benefit of the doubt, inasmuch as the 
plural and not the singular is used. He has no objection to 
my saying I thought that Father (now Abbot) Gasquet’s and 
Mr. Edmund Bishop’s work, Edward VI. and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, was the most sensible book on the history of the 
Prayer Book I had read. The facts, he said, are correct; but 
they are used with a strong bias. 

3. My old “ Catholic” position in the Church of England is 
“quite untenable.” It is honestly held by many High-Church- 
men; but has never been held by himself, and he knows no 
one now, even in Oxford, who holds it. It is excluded from 
argument by the action of the Church of England at the Refor- 
mation; and its suppression is aimed at by the High-Church 
prelates of the present day. 

4. He declared that, from time to time, he has strong in- 
clinations to go over to Rome; feels that he would be happier 
there, and more comfortable, and sure that he was in a church 
which actually did hold the Catholic faith, But he is con- 
stantly held back by certain historical facts, which convince his 
reason that Rome has added to the deposit of faith. 

5. He does not care to be pressed as to the Anglican doc- 
trine on the Sacrifice of the Mass; maintains that the beliefs 
of our Reformers only concern us, inasmuch as they contribute 
to a state of things in the past which we inherit now. 

* * s 

These talks with Anglicans, though they sometimes distress 
me and never convince me, are yet profitable because they help 
me to see things more clearly—such as the High-Church posi- 
tion as it is in itself, so far as any Anglican position can be 
clearly seen; and my own position; and the issues before 
me. 
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I agree with one result of my last talk, namely, the untena- 
bility of the so-called “Catholic” position in the Church of 
England. But, unfortunately, I still believe as true the various 
distinctive doctrines which go to make up that position. I ac- 
cepted them on authority. It was not an adequate or a com- 
petent authority, as I now see. Still, it was all I could then 
get; and I believed my teachers were the authorized exponents 
ef Catholic truth. 

Now, if I am to remain in the Church of England, it must 
be by taking up the “ Anglican” position. This would mean 
to me the reconstruction of my whole creed upwards from the 
bottom. It would mean the abandonment of any real notion 
of authority in matters religious, and the adoption of private 
judgment as the only guide. 

This, to me, would be a violent proceeding. It would be 
the destruction of the whole process of religious development 
which has been going on, quietly and steadily, in my mind for 
some twenty years. If I am to do this, I know that I shall 
go in time to the extreme position in the other direction—Ag- 
nosticism. 

To accept the Roman theory of authority, on the other 
hand, would be to place the keystone upon the arch. 

The most impossible step for me to take would be, to re- 
turn to the “‘ Catholic” position in the Church of England. It 
seems wonderful to me now, that one can ever have believed 
it to be tenable. 

One more avowal has to be made in this relation: It seems 
to me, that we have all the “corruptions” in kind or degree 
of Rome, without any of the security of her position. As long 
as I believed in the Church of England, I felt one must put 
up with these practical corruptions; but it needs faith in the 
church to make them tolerable, or to make us tolerant of them; 
and when faith goes, one cannot countenance them. No doubt 
great practical corruptions exist in Rome; yet, if we believe 
Rome to be the One True Church of Christ, they will be no 
more an offence to me, than the even worse practical corrup- 
tions of Anglicanism were, while we believed in the Church of 
England. 

= * Sd 

I now felt that I must put an end to my indecision as 

quickly as possible. On the advice of a friend, I went into 
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retreat, under , for this purpose. As far as I can remem- 
ber, the conductor dwelt mainly on two points: 

I. The historical evidence against the “ Papal claims.” He 
was entirely destructive, refuting (as it seemed to me) one by 
one the arguments I had found in their favor, but making no 
attempt to give me anything positive in their place. I cannot 
recall anything he said to establish an ‘‘ Anglican” position oa 
which I could rest. 

2. He insisted that pride, wilfulness, and other moral faults 
and failings must be at the root of my dissatisfaction with the 
Church of England. As I was painfully anxious to avoid act- 
ing from such motives, it was not difficult for him to reduce 
me to a condition of mental inability to make any sort of de- 
cision for myself. His representation of history seemed to give 
me grounds for seriously doubting all that I had read or con- 
sidered about “ Papal claims.” 

* * = 

After coming out of retreat, I set to work and put into 
writing the conclusions at which I thought I had arrived. 
Reading later on what I then wrote, it now seems strange to 
me that Anglicans, such as those with whom I had lately con- 
ferred, and to whom I showed the result of my thoughts, 
should have been pleased with it, and have considered it gave 
satisfactory reasons for remaining in the Church of England. 

* * * 

‘Not doubting for a moment,” writes a Catholic priest, “‘ your 
good intentions (in making a retreat), I cannot altogether think 
you acted wisely, ~o¢ in having withdrawn yourself from con- 
troversy to prayer, but for having chosen to do so under the 
direct influence of one who has already prejudged the case at 
issue.” On the other hand, one Anglican clergyman hopes 
that the result of my retreat may lead me to remain in our 
branch of the Catholic Church, marred though she is with so 
many imperfections. Another complains that my letter, written 
on announcing my intention to make a retreat, had to do with 
an ideal of the church, rather than with one’s individual rela- 
tion to our Lord. He adds the criticism, that a great act of 
faith, such as is involved in accepting ‘Papal claims,” has no 
parallel in the New Testament, where faith is always a personal 
relation. “You ought to go into retreat with a New Testament, 
and believing in the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to make a 
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good communion. The responsibility of ‘that rests with the 
church, not with you, unless you believe you are in mortal sin.” 
A third writes thus: “If you were already convinced that the 
church was_ co-terminous with the Latin Communion, and that 
the whole church was teaching us that the Papal claims were 
true, there would not be any place for inquiry. But, as you 
have no such conviction, the whole argument begs the ques- 
tion under consideration. 
* * * 

The following extract from a letter of a Catholic priest will 
indicate a partial and, thank God, a temporary retrocession 
only, on my part, under the combined influences of personal 
persuasion and controversial argument. But the letter shows 
more: it shows the charity with which a Catholic priest can 
write and the tenderness with which he can deal with one who 
had caused him disappointment. ‘Of course” (he writes) “I am 
glad that you have found your peace of mind, though I may 
have doubts of its continuance. I believe that you have missed 
a great grace which was offered to you; and I’ only hope that 
there was nothing culpable, or of self-interest (as regards the 
world, I mean) in the way you came to the conclusion at which 
you have arrived.” 

* * * 

In spite of all, in writing of a friend, distracted like myselt 
with similar doubts as to the catholicity of the Church of Eng- 
land, I admit I still feel equally with him, that the Anglican 
body seems to be a city of confusion, unable to attract, to in- 
fluence, or to inspire us. Above and beyond this religious dé- 
bris, rises before us the edifice of Rome, like the Holy City, 
the New Jerusalem, having the glory of God. To both of us 
she appears as the most beautiful and ideal object of intellec- 
tual contemplation we ever hope to see in this life. Were the 
question to be settled by ideals, one could not hesitate between 
the two churches; the advantage is all on the side of Rome. 
For myself, I feel placed under obligations to test this ideal, 
in order to see whether or not it be true. Before long, how- 
ever, he (my friend) will probably have passed, like Christian 
and Hopeful, ‘“‘in at the gate”; whilst I shall only be able to 
look in after him, and with divine envy wish myself in company 
with him. I now feel that everything in life is, in comparison, 
commonplace and dull and stupid; that my existence will very 
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likely be stranded in shallows, or wrecked upon rocks; and that 
I am practically beginning a new career full of danger, uncer- 
tainty, and effort. 

* »~ * 

Perhaps it would be well, at this point, to group together 
a few extracts from the diary which give my impressions of 
St. Peter’s, as they help to indicate the direction in which my 
mind was moving. Five years and a half passed between the 
date of the first visit mentioned in these quotations and the 
last : 

May 1: My first day in Rome. My first visit was naturally 
to St. Peter’s; and there my first acts were to salute his statue 
and to pray at his Confession. The ‘threshold of the Apos- 
tles’’ was the goal of my pilgrimage. Of St. Peter’s, from an 
esthetic point of view, I formed no opinion; for I did not go 
there as a sightseer. To me everything else gave place to 
the fact that it contains the tomb of the Apostle—‘‘ Where 
Peter is, there is the Church.” 

* * * 

April 21 (Two years later): It made me very happy to find 
myself once more at the “threshold of the Apostles.” As I 
assisted at Mass at St. Gregory’s altar, it was very strongly 
borne in upon my mind how steadily and persistently the Ro- 
man Church has pursued her own course, in spite of all oppo- 
sition and attack; and how undauntedly she has worked out 
her own development on her own lines, notwithstanding all ad- 
verse criticism. In this she has been so unlike the Church of 
England, which is always carried about by every wind of doc- 
trine. For instance, Anglicanism is just at present in a worse 
than usual state of confusion, because a certain man made a 
disturbance in a certain London church on a certain Good Fri- 
day. It would require many such men to frighten Rome. 
Near the altar, at which Mass was said, stands the monument 
of Pius VII., who guided the Church through one of the most 
critical periods of history in modern times. St. Peter’s seems 
built for eternity; and the simple ceremonies of Low Mass 
are the product of centuries of steady, harmonious development. 
By comparison we Anglicans are upstarts of yesterday. 

* * * 

June 1 (Three years later): To St. Peter’s. Had much to 

pray about at the Confession. On former visits one had few 
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or no misgivings about one’s religious and ecclesiastical posi- 
tion; but, since I was last here, “‘ the waters have come in, 
even unto my soul”; and now I seem to be drifting along 
without rudder or guide. 
* * ie 

. It is now settled that I am to take up work again at 
I daresay I shall labor there with as much, or as little, heart 
as elsewhere. I have had to deal with several kinds of person- 
alities in my several chiefs. Now I am going to have one who, 
amongst his admirers, bears a reputation for sanctity—probably 
the most trying of them all. As to details of work, or matters 
of ritual, I feel utterly indifferent; doing one thing saves one 


from doing another. 
* * * 


Some of my reasons for resuming work in the Church of 
England may be briefly given as follows: 

1. My Anglican advisers had raised objections to the Ro- 
man claims, to which, at the time, I found no sufficient an- 
swer. 

2. The Church of England, allowing men of all religious 
‘opinions, and even of none, to act as her ministers, I did not 
see why I had not as much right as they had to minister in 
her name. 

3. My Anglican friends were anxious to see me at work 
again, in hopes that active parish-work would dispel doubts 
which they persisted in regarding as merely speculative. That 
I felt unable to become a Roman Catholic was the one thing 
that seemed to satisfy them. Into my views regarding the doc- 
trines and practices of the Church of England none of them 
even inquired. 

* * * 

X——, one of my more intimate friends, and myself are 
still much alike in our religious condition; and as he is about 
the only person who knows all about me, and as I am the 
only person who. knows all about him, we are delighted to 
discuss matters and to enjoy one another’s intelligent sym- 
pathy. Some of our conferences have been very strange; and 
it is perhaps as well that no third person was present to re- 
member and repeat our utterances. Heis in the same state of 
mind that he was in six months ago—sure that Rome is right 
and we are wrong; that the Church of England is not catho- 
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lic; that his main argument for being an Anglican is that he 
is one. He seems to have taken no steps to arrive at any so- 
lution of his difficulties. 

* * * 

Y , another of my intimates, was to be received to-day, 
in the afternoon, I suppose. I sent him a little missal, and 
could not suppress the thought: “‘ We went through fire and 
water, and Thou broughtest us out into a wealthy place.” At 
evensong it seemed to me that the first lesson was appropri- 
ate to my case: for, like Jonah, I rejoiced in the shadow of 
the Anglican gourd which had now perished, leaving me ex- 
posed to the vehement east wind, and the sun beating on my 
head, whilst Y. goes into peace and shelter. Yet the ques- 
tion still remains: Are this peace and shelter true and right? 
I know he is sure they are. I fear that I never. can have this 
assurance. 








* * x 

Again amongst some of my friends, A——-, B——-, and C——. 
Called to see A and had tea with him. Had to listen to 
much High-Anglican conversation, with a strange aloofness from 
it all. ‘‘ Round-table conferences,” etc., seem to have little in- 
terest with me now. Somehow A has lost his influence 
over me; his religion now seems hard, narrow, and opinionated. 

On the other hand, B—— is a man who has grown won- 
derfully on me during the summer. He is more learned and 
scholarly than the other, and is too wise to dispose of Rome 
in A ’s offhand way. He has himself felt the attraction of 
the Roman theory too strongly for that; whilst he has been 
kept back by the same arguments which have weight with me. 

I find C—— changed since the autumn—less buoyant and 
optimistic, and more alive to the seriousness of the situation. 
He confesses that after nearly a decade of years of zealous and 
unceasing work at St. , on “ Catholic”’ lines, he is bound 
to admit that “the faith” has got but little hold over his peo- 
ple. He teaches and admonishes, and the people seem to ac- 
cept his teaching for a time; but, on the least provocation, 
they are ready to throw up all of it. For instance, if a St. 
*s young person marries a non-St, ’s young person, it 
is always the influence of the non-St. ’s young person, of 
either sex, which proves the stronger. He owned to feeling 
discouraged—a great thing for him to allow. He said that a 
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common friend of us both is quite alive to the fact that the 
tide is ebbing; but he consoles himself with the belief—can this 
be literally true, or is it a figure of speech ?—that the end of 
the world is at hand. I feel that if any man could make things 
succeed in a parish, it would be my friend, C ; therefore, 
his failure is the more ominous. St. is emphatically a 
“‘one-man-show.” Whatever succeeds there has been due to 
Cc *s natural and sterling qualities; and were he to leave, 
his work would all fall to pieces. 
* * * 

Joined a friend and went with him to hear preach as 
select preacher. I remember his first attempt at a sermon at 
a Theological College at which I was a student. How familiar 
the sermon seemed. The same old themes—the glories of Eng- 
land; the rich promise of the future; so many more grounds 
for hopefulness than there were twenty years ago; the re- 
sponsibility of being at the University and belonging to this 
country—it is an empire now; the use one may make of life, 
etc. Just what University preachers preached to us fifteen years 
ago. I seemed to know exactly what was coming, as if I had 
heard the whole sermon before. And there my friend who ac- 
companied me and the others were drinking in all they heard 
with the same simplicity as we had done in our undergraduate 
days. One wonders how can dare to preach such stuff. 

& * * 

The last of a-series of Sundays which will always stand out 
as the strangest Sundays of my life. During these past months 
everything I trusted in has given way, and I now find myself 
without fixed convictions at all. I think ] have a simple creed 
which consists of a single article: I believe in : my friend 
lately received. At any rate I am tolerant of every one and 
everything. If there is such a thing as a Catholic Church, or 
a Catholic faith at all—in the sense in which one used to em- 
ploy the word catholic—they are equivalent to the ‘Roman 
Catholic” Church and faith, Much that we held as catholic 
has no place in the Anglican Church, and can only be held 
legitimately and honestly by those who accept the Papal po- 
sition. 

When my guides gave me good reasons for refusing to ac- 
cept the Papal position, they unconsciously destroyed the whole 
“Catholic” position as I understood it. The former is the ba- 
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sis of the latter. Those Anglican clergy who are endeavoring 
to catholicize the English Church may be either heroic or fool- 
ish; but they are attempting the impossible. The question 
now to be worked out in my mind is—whether there be any 
Catholic faith, or Church. I do not consider myself as a mem- 
ber of any church. There is no Church of England. There is 
only an aggregate of individuals who call themselves a church, 
without unity, or cohesion, or any idea of submission to any 
authority. Indeed, I believe that I am more genuinely Angli- 
can at present than ever before, because I have no principles 
and no convictions. 
* * * 

After lunch my friend X held forth about ecclesiastical 
topics in his usual revolutionary manner. He does not “go 
over,” because he does not want to. He rejoices in others go- 
ing. He maintains that the work of the Catholic Movement in 
the Church of England is to prepare people for returning to 
the real Catholic Church. We Anglicans have no mission, no 
bishops, no jurisdiction, and we have no business to go and 
make Anglicans of the heathen. Y , & , and myself are 
illustrations of three different positions. Y , by becoming a 
Roman Catholic, has placed a foundation under the superstruc- 
ture of his faith; X , not having become one, is trying to 
keep up his superstructure without a foundation; and I—TI 
have neither foundation nor superstructure. 

* * * 

Called to see a High-Church friend, alluded to before, with 
whom I have taken counsel. He regards my present indefinite- 
ness in religious matters as natural and not deplorable. He 
calls it the ‘‘ Liberal Catholic”’ position. This sounds well, and 
ought to console me. Nevertheless, this dignified title does not 
make me feel happy, nor does it supply the place of a definite 
religious position, such as I enjoyed before my troubles began. 

* * * 

Weekly meeting at the parsonage. Long discussion between 
the incumbent and his curate over the services in the church. 
It was amusing to watch the method by which the former got 
his own way—so considerate, so earnest, so soothing, so round- 
about. It was the everlasting question, over and over again: 
how to teach people what they do not want to learn, and get 
them to come to services different from any to which they have 
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been accustomed. The failure of the attempt to catholicize 
England is dawning on the chief; but his curate still believes 
that one has only to teach strongly, to have choral celebra- 
tions, and to work hard, in order to win people to the Catholic 
faith. 

* * * 

Heard from AA He encloses a letter from ZZ——, 
who has lately “gone over,” and is now studying in Rome. 
ZZ *s letter is a beautiful one; but it contains no fresh ar- 
guments—or reasons. It contains much that I once felt and 
still feel. AA appeals to me for help. I am in an awk- 
ward position, having so little to say on the subject. Who am 
I, that I should recover a man of his leprosy? However, I 
wrote just what I believe to be true, neither more nor less—a 
much feebler “‘apologia” than others would make; but I can- 
not assume a hopefulness and confidence which I do not feel. 

This correspondence with AA has again stirred up all 
the mud, filling me with scruples as to my motives in deciding 
to take practical work again in the Church of England. Did I 
allow personal considerations, fear of temporal consequences, 
and the like, to count for too much in arriving at that deci- 
sion? Scruples like these will always remain with me, I sup- 
pose. It is miserable to go about and mix with people feeling 
one has something to conceal, or rather, something which it 
would do no good to make public. It is the first time in my 
life that I have experienced anything of the kind. 














(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 

















ALESSANDRO. 


BY HOPE LESART. 





ef LESSANDRO—the strength of the sea in the erect, 
a; superb carriage of his body, tanned to a glowing 
warmth by the sun of Southern Italy—Alessan- 
dro, as I remembered him of old, met me as I 
stepped off the puffing, snorting little train. Two 
years had made no perceptible change in the joyous figure be- 
fore me. 

I rejoiced that Alessandro should be the first to welcome 
me, somehow it seemed a good augury of the future. My con- 
tent increased as the minutes flew by, for did I not find my 
rooms in old Giuseppe’s house waiting for me—the very rooms 
I had occupied two years before. Giuseppe, one of the few 
men spared by the cruel sea, had passed the number of years 
allotted to man, and was yet as hale and strong as a man of 
sixty. The old man’s joy at my return well-nigh equalled my 
own, though it was much more voluble. 

“‘The Signora is pleased to be content with little,” he cour- 
teously said. ‘Had Maria not gone to the saints, things would 
be much better. Or,” he added regretfully, “had she only left 
me a daughter. Man is not made to care for himself.” 

‘But you are an exception,” I answered. ‘‘Few women 
can keep house and cook as you can.” 

“‘The Signora is kind; but—it is not man’s work.” 

“You should have married again, Giuseppe. It is hard to 
live alone.” 

‘‘To marry twice! The Signora is pleased to jest.” The 
old brown eyes looked reprovingly into mine, and I felt duly 
humbled. 

The little town had a strangely peaceful look to one who 
had fled from the turmoil of a great city. Among all the 
changes of two years, however, Alessandro alone remained un- 
changed. He had not married, and I wondered why. He had 
thought once of emigrating—of going to America—and had 
asked my advice. 
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“No, no”; I cried eagerly, ‘‘ you must not go. You would 
not be happy. It would be worse than the very worst that 
you could imagine.” 

He nodded gravely and accepted my decision, and ever 
since I have felt a moral responsibility for his welfare. It was 
just after this talk that I thought how suitable it would be for 
him to marry Annunziata. That Annunziata had other views 
I soon discovered, and when she married Marco Santo, I felt 
more heartbroken for Alessandro than he felt for himself. 

Alessandro’s sturdy, blunt-prowed boat, with its enormous 
sail, that to my land-faring eyes looked dangerously risky, was 
beating out to sea. The sky was dull and lowering, the waves, 
as they broke at the foot of the old sea-wall, held a sullen 
menace in their roar. The little street had lost its glowing 
color, and to-day looked gray and old. A group of women 
chatting by the fountain caught my eye, their brilliant gar- 
ments making a riot of color against the dull day. Annunziata, 
her dark eyes eloquent with joy, hurried forward to meet me. 

“‘ And the bambino is well?” I asked, after her own many 
inquiries. 

“Yes, Donna Lisa; he is well and so beautiful 

“You have forgotten to tell me his name,” I began. 

“‘The Signora must pardon. The joy of seeing her again 
made me forgetful. The name is Marco Stefano Lucia Sper- 
anza.” 

I gasped—then inquired faintly: “Why Lucia?” 

“Because he was bern on the festa of Santa Lucia; Marco, 
because it is his father’s name; and Stefano—Marco wished 
Stefano because it was he who made possible our marriage. 
You remember, Signora, he took him in his boat when no one 
else would.” The dark eyes overflowed for a second at the 
thought of those unhappy days. “‘ And Speranza is because we— 
Marco and I—desired him to have your name.” 

I murmured my thanks. ‘ But what do you really call him?” 
I queried. 

“We call him Speranza. There is no other of that name 
in Ja citta.” 

“Tell me of Marco—he is still a shoemaker?” I asked. 

“Yes, Signora.” Then rapidly, in her native tongue: ‘‘ Look 
at that water, that sky, there—” making an excited gesture in 
the direction of the women, gazing across the gray stretch of 
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sea. “They are all suffering, praying for their men—mine is 
on land.” 

“But there is danger and suffering on the land, Annun- 
ziata.” 

“I know,” she assented gravely. ‘‘Only—the sea is cruel, 
he is hungry—always.” 

I left her, promising to see my namesake very soon. Such 
a cheerless day! I half made up my mind to leave it, to go 
inside and devote myself to letter-writing. Then I remembered 
my wide window looking over the gray sea. I was in no mood 
for such companionship, so I kept on, past the shabby houses 
with their high steps, not minding where I went, only keeping 
my eyes fixed on the white-capped mountains. 

The storm clouds had scattered before I turned my back to 
the hills, and when I reached home Giuseppe was standing in 
the doorway, his bronze-brown eyes twinkling merrily from 
under his wild thatch of hair. 

“The Signora has a visitor,” he announced with much cere- 
mony. 

“And it is—?” I inquired carelessly. 

‘* Alessandro, Signora. He said he would wait for the Sig- 
nora’s return.” 

I found big Alessandro standing before my window, looking 
strangely out of place in my low-walled room. He saluted 
me courteously—these peasants’ manners put mine to shame, 
and after two years’ absence the contrast was all the greater. 

“The Signora can see far,” he remarked after he was seated. 
“Almost as far as C .”’ He named the land that lay be- 
low the horizon. 

I laughed. “Yes; is it not wonderful? You like it, Ales- 
sandro?”’ 

‘‘Yes, Signora; and yet—” he paused and looked at me as 
if in doubt. 

“‘ What is it?” I asked. 

“It is as the Signora says—wonderful out there—it is so 
near; while in here—” He glanced around. “I feel caged— 
trapped. To have it so near and yet—not to be on it. I could 
not bear it, Signora. It is calling me. It does not call the 
Signora ?’”’ 

“Sometimes,” I answered. “I am not a sailor like you, 
Alessandro. I am neither brave nor skilled on the sea. I am 
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afraid of it, yet I love it, and this is the only way I can have 
it.” I pointed to my wide window. He nodded, apparently 
understanding my whim. 

A glowing, flaming sunset was tinting the water and light- 
ing up the few sails that were lazily drifting before the breeze. 
The old sea-wall, with the nets drying on it and the waves 
lapping idly at the foot, seemed part of creation, so blended 
was it with the earth color around. A couple of fishermen 
with baskets of vivid-hued fish came up the beach, a group of 
sun-tanned, shouting children following every step. From my 
point of vantage we gazed at the joyous life, somewhat in the 
manner of Olympian deities amused by these mortals of a little 
day, whose intense, beauty-loving nature was ever-a source of 
joy. Nothing morbid, nothing unclean ever came near to this 
little sea town. 

Alessandro was laughing heartily at the bare-legged chil- 
dren hopping around the well-filled baskets. 

“Little pests, Signora, they could well be called. Look at 
Nicola, small imp that he is. The Signora knows he is too old 
to play all day.” Alessandro muttered something under his 
breath that my quick ears failed to catch. Rising rapidly to 
his feet, an inscrutable look in his velvet brown eyes, he bade 
me a courteous farewell, praying me to remember that always, 
always his boat was at my disposal. I told him truthfully that 
I was looking forward with great pleasure to many days spent 
on the sea with him for boatman. A red tint that the com- 
pliment called to his cheek showed beneath the brown. A 
final bow and he was gone. 

It was some days before I could claim the promised boat. 
The day was golden warm, with a blaze of sunshine, when I 
stood on the beach watching for Alessandro. He soon came, 
and close at his heels was Nicola, the dancing, shouting Nicola, 
whom only a few days ago he had so indignantly dubbed “an 
imp, a pest.” The imp stood, silent enough now, all suspense— 
with bated breath—while Alessandro asked my permission to take 
him with us. His eyes, that I knew could hold so much mis- 
chief, looked solemnly into mine, his brown, naked toes digging 
into and grasping the sand. The permission was given and 
with a shout of joy he made off in the direction of the boat. 
I looked inquiringly at Alessandro. 

“The Signora is too good,” he protested. ‘She should not 
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be worried with such wickedness. Nicola is wild, but he has 
made me promises. He has no one to mind.” 

“Why has he no one?” I asked. ‘‘ Maddalena was always 
a good mother.” 

“The best—the very best!” he added. ‘“ Only she is young 
and alone.” 

“Alone?” I laughed at the notion. ‘ With that young- 
ster?” 

““She needs some one to help her.” He looked at me in 
all seriousness, as if to chide me for laughing. 

We were soon cutting rapidly through the clear water, the 
boat careening under the big sail. 

The gorgeous splendor of the sunset was before us when 
we turned homeward, and when the little town came in sight 
it was glowing with the reflected glories of the flaming sun. 
Maddalena was watching for us from the sea-wall; Alessandro 
greeted her with a loud, ringing call and a glad toss of his 
scarlet cap; Nicola tried a feeble imitation, and nearly lost 
himself overboard. 

‘‘He is safe, thanks to Alessandro,” I called as I jumped 
from the boat and climbed the stone steps to where Maddalena 
stood. She seemed absurdly young to be the mother of the 
sturdy little ragamuffin that capered beside me. 

“You should have been with us, Maddalena; the day was 
beautiful and Alessandro’s boat went as easily as a sea gull.” 

“The Signora knows I have work to do,” she answered. 
“‘I cannot spare so many hours; besides, I care not to be on 
the sea, only to look at it when the sun shines. Has Nicola 
been a wicked boy?” 

I assured her nothing could have been more lamb-like than 
Nicola’s behavior, owing, I promptly added, to his regard for 
Alessandro. 

“ Ah, he is always good with him,” she sighed. “I try— 
but he will not mind me. We are good comrades, we play 
games together; but when I try to discipline him—he—runs 
away.” 

‘* Alessandro,” I said, as he ran quickly up the steps, ‘‘ Mad- 
dalena says she wishes she could make Nicola mind like you 
do. She wants to know how you manage it. Will you—?” 

“Ah, Signora! Never, never did I say that,” she cried. 
I stopped, astonished at the emphatic denial. Alessandro, look- 
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ing like a convicted criminal, stood twisting his cap, the red 
that mounted to his cheeks vying with Maddalena’s kerchief. 
I glanced from one to the other. Alessandro finally broke the 
uncomfortable silence. 

**I will tell, if Maddalena wishes.” But Maddalena shook 
her head with great energy, and raised a pair of beseeching 
eyes to Alessandro. 

** You are both certainly very foolish,” I continued. ‘‘There 
can be no reason why I should not be told. Nicola is a very 
bad boy—sometimes, and if Alessandro knows—” 

“No, no, Signora; Nicola is not bad, he is never bad, not 
like—’’ She would have named a dozen imps had I not inter- 
rupted. 

‘*It is as you please, Maddalena. The Signora is tired.” I 
broke in rather ungraciously. ‘I will say good-night.” 

“Adieu!” I called back, standing a moment to watch the 
three as they moved off. Nicola waving frantic good-byes from 
his high perch on Alessandro’s shoulders, and Maddalena, laugh- 
ing merrily at the happy nonsense ef the two. 

‘* Giuseppe ”’—I was sitting at supper, the antique lamp giv- 
ing little light beyond the white cover—‘‘ the sea was more 
beautiful to-day than I have ever seen it. It was glorious. 
We went on—on, as if there was no ending; then home, straight 
home—into the golden sunset.” 

**The Signora should have been a fisherman,” he replied; 
which matter-of-fact speech brought me down from my airy 
flight. 

*‘ Never, Giuseppe, never!” I cried, with more energy than 
the situation demanded. “I hate killing things, and I’m afraid 
of the water.” 

“The Signora need not fear,” he replied soothingly. ‘‘ She 
can never be a fisherman.” 

“Giuseppe, why has Maddalena so much trouble with Nico- 
la?” The old man stopped in his serving and stared at me. 
The change in the conversation had been too swift for his slow- 
working mind. 

“Is Nicola a very wicked boy, Giuseppe?” I asked, putting 
. the question in a simpler form. 

‘Not wicked at all, Signora, only mischievous.” 

“Then, why ”"—returning resolutely to my first proposition 
—‘‘does Maddalena have so much trouble with him?” 
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“Maddalena is young, she yields to all his demands too 


much; she is wrong.” 

“‘Giuseppe,’”’ I said, in a coaxing voice, “this salad and wine 
are too good to be enjoyed alone. Take that chair and this,” 
I filled a glass and held it towards him. Protesting feebly, he 
did as I bade him. ‘‘ Now, tell me all about Maddalena.” 

‘*There is nothing to tell. The Signora knows she married 
very young. Her husband was a brave man and a good fisher- 
man. One October day he was drowned, and she was left with 
the child.” 

“She loved him?” I asked. 

‘‘She adores him still,” he answered. ‘‘ Poor Matteo was a 
good man, but not handsome. The Signora must remember 
him—a short, broad man, with small eyes and red cheeks, and 
hands—hands like that,” he cut a swift circle in the air with 
one finger. 

‘And Maddalena.is so beautiful,” I murmured, a picture of 
the departed Matteo rising before my eyes. “And Alessandro,” 
I went on meditatively, “why should the boy mind him—what 
does he do?” 

Giuseppe drained the last drops in his glass, put it down on 
the table, pushed back his chair, and stood up. ‘The Signora 
must know,” he answered. 

The Signora did not know, and for all her adroit question- 
ing was not going to know; so, with a few more words, I left 
my host and climbed the narrow stairs. 

One of the great feasts of our Lady was near and the towaz 
was fairly seething with excitement. It was the most important 
JSesta of the whole year. The church was dressed in the gay- 
est and stiffest of paper flowers, green boughs stuck everywhere, 
the tallest tapers only were used to light the altar. At the 
head of the procession our Lady’s statue was to be carried, 
gowned in gorgeous clothes and covered with a lace veil, the 
work of her loving children. The stiff, overdressed little fig- 
ure, that to my critical Northern eyes seemed but a travesty, 
was to their loving Southern hearts and vivid imaginations al- 
most a living memorial of their Blessed Mother. 

I donned a white dress, and instead of my sombre black 
ribbons tied on our Lady’s own color, in honor of her festa, as 
a token that, for once, I would forget I was a calculating, criti- 
cal American, and become forthwith a gay, glad-hearted child 
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of Italy, prepared to walk beside her image with a fervent 
prayer, and—if necessary—to dance merrily with a light heart. 
So did my simple blue ribbons become symbolic. I ignored 
Giuseppe’s astonished stare at my unusual adornment. 

Annunziata, with my namesake comfortably asleep in the 
bend of her arm, walked home with me after Mass to my studio. 

The baby of many names had become familiar with every 
nook of my small domicile, and often risked his precious per- 
son many times a day by sucking my brushes, licking paints, or 
bedaubing his little face with indiscriminate colors. Annunziata 
and I became so occupied in sudden, life-saving onslaughts that 
we could think of little else. 

“ Annunziata,” 1 began, “do you not consider children a 
great care?” 

“No, Signora”’; Annunziata answered instantly. ‘Speranza 
is not a care; he is a pleasure, a joy.” 

“That is just the way,” I replied dryly. ‘‘He is a play- 
toy now, a doll that you dress—” 

“* And love,” the mother added wisely, wondering, I am sure, 
what was coming next. 

**Yes, and love”; I amended. ‘Then when they grow big 
they run wild, pay no heed to your wishes.” 

“Why is the Signora thinking such thoughts?” Annunziata 
asked me soberly, looking at the wee man on the floor. 

“My thoughts are with Maddalena, for I remember when 
Nicola was as he is,” I answered, pointing to the baby on the 
floor. “There is nothing talked of in the town but Nicola’s 
pranks and the trouble he gives Maddalena.” 

Annunziata looked at me, with an expression in her big 
black eyes that I-did not understand. 

“Well?” I inquired. 

“If the Signora does not know—” This was too much. 

“No, I do not know”; I answered very decidedly. ‘“ But 
you are going to tell me.” 

“It is no mystery,” Annunziata began. ‘‘The whole town 
knows it. Alessandro wants to marry Maddalena—ever since 
the last festa, a year ago—and she will not have him. She 
thinks, and I do also, Signora, that marrying twice is not right. 
We all think so,” she added, with a tone of grave decision in 
her voice, as of one who sat in judgment. 

“‘ That is why he cares so for Nicola!” 
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“It is the short way to the mother’s heart.” 

“And Maddalena?” I asked. 

She shrugged her shapely shoulders. ‘Second marriages 
are wrong,” she maintained doggedly, merciless as happy peo- 
ple can be. ‘‘ We have told her.” Again the official tone, the 
red lips set firmly together, the narrow brows nearly meeting 
in a disapproving frown. 

“You mean that you went to her and told her she must 
not marry Alessandro?’ I questioned. 

““Not—‘ must not’—Signora,” she corrected, ‘only better 
not. She agreed, after a few tears. We told her that in the 
memory even of Giuseppe there had been no one wedded 
twice.” 

“Suppose—” I suggested, after we had talked some time. 
‘* Suppose she cares for him as you care for Marco?” 

“Impossible,” she answered quickly. 

“May be so,” I replied carelessly, hoping she might re- 
member the unhappiness of her own courtship, and have mercy. 
“That true love seldom runs smooth is as old—as old as— 
Italy,” I finished. ‘‘ Speranza mia’”—stooping to pick up my 
ridiculous namesake—“ tell your mother—some day—to remem- 
ber how desolate her heart was when she stood on the shore 
and watched a tiny boat, with two men in it, tossed about by 
the mad fury of the sea.” I longed to add to the mother—“ that 
all your unhappiness came from foolish, narrow prejudice, be- 
cause in the memory of man a Galdi had never wed any but 
seamen, and Marco, to whom you gave your heart, was a fol- 
lower of the gentle craft, a son of St. Crispin.” 

I think from all the stories I heard that Nicola’s guardian 
angel must have had a busy time. I almost doubted some of 
the pranks, when I thought of the small figure I had seen at 
the festa, walking beside our Lady’s statue, holding the lighted 
candle bravely aloft—though his arms must have ached with 
the heavy burden. From the seraphic expression of his face 
one might have thought he was absorbed in prayer. Maddalena 
had pointed him out to me with triumphant pride. 

“The Signora sees for herself,” she whispered. “ He is an 
angel; I am indeed fortunate. Yet they would make me believe 
he is wicked.” 

I assented faintly, doubt in my heart. Had I not seen him, 
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on his way to church, give Angelo a ducking in the fountain, 
tripping him up skillfully, in all his gay festa attire, as he was 
running past, and disappearing still more skillfully before the 
victim’s screams brought his mother, who gave him a sound 
spanking. 

Some days after I met Maddalena looking as if all the cares 
of the universe had settled on her shoulders. 

“Had I seen Nicola?” I shook my head. She had heard 
about Angelo, she told me. ‘‘And on the /esta”—the tears 
rolled unchecked down the smooth olive cheek. Nicola had 
been severely chastised and forbidden to leave the house. I 
think, from Maddalena’s vivid description and the tears that fell 
during the recital, that it was the first punishment—the very 
first—she had ever inflicted on her offspring in the whole 
course of his seven years. Being absolutely unprecedented, he 
had resented it bitterly, and Maddalena’s voice choked with 
sobs as she told me that he had run away, and she could not 
find him. What could she do? Where could she look for him ? 
She knew he had gone to join the brigands. 

The idea of Nicola trudging off on his fat brown legs to 
join the brigands was amusing. I consoled the disconsolate 
mother as best I could, begging her not to worry, that he would 
come home when he was hungry, which I felt sure would be 
soon. 

The town was a small one, and before sunset every nook 
and cranny had .been searched for the runaway, but no trace 
was found. Maddalena, dry-eyed now and desperate, sat at 
home and refused to be comforted. The boats were all in, all 
but Alessandro’s; he had sailed for a port farther south, and 
would be gone for twenty-four hours. 

The next day, boats and fishing neglected, with only a few 
hours sleep, the men started out again; a single thought pos- 
sessed the town—to find Nicola, imp though he was, and to 
see the sorrow leave Maddalena’s eyes. 

When I passed through Maddalena’s open door, I found 
her sitting idle, without hope, stricken to the heart. ‘You 
must have some breakfast, Maddalena,” I said. She shook her 
head. ‘‘ This is nonsense,” I went on. “ Nicola will be found, 
and you will be ill; I will cook your breakfast, and you must 
eat it.” I had hoped my words would rouse her—the idea of 
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the Signora waiting on her—but they failed utterly. Her eyes 
never left the open door that showed the steep little street and 
the olive hills above it. I soon had a makeshift meal ready 
and she ate it obediently. I do not think she had touched food 
since the morning of the day before. 

“Maddalena,” I repeated to her, “you must not despair. 
Nicola will come back; he is a big boy, and can take care of 
himself. If only Alessandro were home he would know where 
to look for him. Let us go to look for him. Come—now.” 
I thought anything would be better than this dumb despair. 

She looked at me startled. ‘‘ Where would the Signora go?” 
They were the first words she had spoken, and I felt rejoiced. 

“To the sea—first—to see if Alessandro’s boat is in sight.” 
We went out into the brilliant sunlight. She shaded her eyes for 
a moment like a creature blinded and would have turned back, 
but I took her hand in mine and led her on, praying that the 
joyous day would put hope into her heart. I think it did, for 
soon she was talking to me—telling me all that had happened 
since early Friday morning, when she had punished Nicola. 

‘‘Why had Alessandro gone to V——?” I asked. This, 
too, she told me slowly, in a dull monotone—as if it all con- 
cerned some one else. He had again asked her to marry him, 
and she had said “ No.” 

“You do not love him?” I queried. 

‘‘Second marriages are not right,” she answered, and went 
on to tell me how Alessandro had become angry; he would 
leave M and go to America; so yesterday he had sailed 
for V , a busy seaport some miles south. I looked at Mad- 
dalena in amazement. She was sending Alessandro—happy, 
wholesome Alessandro—to that land of violent contrasts. My 
next words came quickly and were not premeditated, for a faint 
color crept into the pale cheeks and she asked me timidly: 

“Does the Signora think to marry again is not wrong?” 
I was glad she put it that way, for I could answer truthfully. 

“Decidedly not wrong, Maddalena.” 

‘‘ Ah, Signora,” she cried, gazing across the shining water. 
‘““Why does he not come? He would find my Nicola. Sup- 
pose I never see Nicola again, never hear his voice, never hold 
him in my arms. He is lying somewhere hurt and I cannot 
get to him.” Sobbing violently she called: “ Alessandro, come 
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quickly, come, come! You will find him.” Then turning to 
me as the sobs wore themselves out: “ Ah, Signora, I must go 
back—maybe he is at home—I should not have left.” Breath- 
lessly she flew up the sea-wali steps and did not slacken her 
speed until she reached her house. 

It was past noon when Alessandro’s boat came in. He had 
with him a strip of paper, for which he had paid, that entitled 
him to be carried across the dark ocean, away from bright Italy, 
to the modern Land of Promise. He had also a letter—he had 
not paid for this, it was tendered him freely, payment would 
come later—to a man in this promised land, a man who was 
guaranteed to wring water from a stone. Armed with these 
bits of paper, harmless in appearance as the three wishes of 
the fairy tale, but quite as subtly malicious, he secured his 
boat and turned toward home. That he would never see Mad- 
dalena again, he had quite determined. He would become an 
Americano and—maybe—when he came home in two or three 
years, his pockets lined with yellow gold, as the man had 
promised, he would buy the villa on the hill, and then—may- 
be then— They were very childish thoughts: we who are 
wise in the world’s wisdom know how absurdly childish they 
were; but to Alessandro—whose love and pride had been 
wounded by Maddalena’s refusal—they were very real, and, as 
a child would, he found comfort in them. I saw his broad 
shoulders moving steadily up the narrow street, his head well 
back, looking neither to the right nor the left. With a hasty 
word to Maddalena I rushed through the door, stumbled down 
the crooked steps, and caught him before he disappeared. 

“* Per la vita mia!” was his startled exclamation when I 
told him the story. ‘ Lost—and since yesterday, Signora? I 
found him hidden in the boat when I started for V. ; but I 
put him ashore and told him we could be friends no longer.” 
Poor Nicola! a fallen idol and a chastisement all in one morn- 
ing! ‘The Signora knows,” continued Alessandro as his head 
went up straighter. ‘I am going to America next week.” 

‘But, Nicola—?” I began, ignoring his words. ‘‘ You must 
find Nicola. Maddalena will lose her reason if—” 

“TI will find him with God’s help,” he replied quietly. 
“Will the Signora tell me where the men have searched ?” 

“Everywhere,” I answered. “ They are still looking. Sure- 
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ly, Alessandro, he was with you so much you must know his 
fancies, did he ever talk of running away? Battista says he 
was always talking of being a brigand.” 

A smile lighted his face as a recollection of the boy’s talk 
came to him. ‘‘ He was forever one thing or another; a brigand 
one day, a padre another, and again a noble signor with a villa 
among the olive hills. Yesterday, when I put him out of the 
boat, I told him if he did not mind, his mother would punish 
him, he said he was too old to be punished by a woman, even 
though it was his mother. And he only comes to my elbow,” 
he added admiringly. ‘‘He must be found, Signora. I will 
go at once. You know the old ruined villa,’’ pointing towards 
the sunset. ‘‘ We were always talking of it—both of us. I 
will look there first.” 

“But the road is so steep,” I cried. ‘‘No boy could climb 
that path.” 

‘‘Boys are monkeys—but I must start, it is hard to find in 
the darkness.” 

“You must see Maddalena before you go, tell her of the 
villa, it will give her courage,” I said. He hesitated as if in 
doubt, then, raising his cap, turned and strode towards the 
open door where I could see her standing. They were best 
alone, so I turned away, hoping that now in her loneliness she 
would forget the village gossips and show her heart to Ales- 
sandro as she had shown it to me. 

I stopped idly at the fountain tinkling in the sunlight, and 
recalled the day when Angelo, in all the bravery of his festal 
clothes had been forced to do penance for the sin of vanity in 
its shallow waters. I prayed that the small knave, Nicola—not 
Angelo—was alive somewhere, though my heart misgave me 
when I thought of the hours he had been away without food 
or shelter. My words were brave ones when the desolate 
mother was within sound; but I feared the worst. 

All at once a sound of many voices in the distance made 
me turn. Down the winding path that led to the old villa came 
the villagers, their shrill voices cutting through the quiet air. 
Nearer and nearer they came, their excited gestures telling me 
something had happened. That they had found the boy I was 
certain, but whether alive or not—I dared not think. Ales- 
sandro had started, taking another path, one more direct but 
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so precipitous that it was considered impassible. The cries had 
attracted him and I saw him now, running down the road, throw- 
ing his cap up in the air and shouting: ‘‘ He is found, Maddalena. 
He is found.” 

It was as Alessandro had told me when we stood outside 
Maddalena’s door; the boy had climbed the precipitous path, 
found the villa—deserted of course, no one had lived in it for 
ten years—crept into a sheltered corner of the courtyard, and 
cried himself to sleep. In the morning he hunted vainly for 
something to eat, and when the men found him he was quite 
ready to be rescued. Poor little mite! All his courage had 
fled away and he was crying bitterly for his mother. They 
carried him home triumphantly on their shoulders, but it was 
Alessandro who put him in Maddalena’s arms—arms that held 
both the big and the little man for an instant’s time in a loving 
embrace; and when the big man turned to me with a look that 
said much, the wee one was being smothered in kisses. I saw 
that all was well, that Alessandro had entered the land of his 
heart’s desire, that the ticket for the Promised Land would 
never be used, neither would the letter be delivered to the man 
who, as Alessandro told me later, could turn stones into gold. 











THE NEGLECT OF IRISH WRITERS. 
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tragedy it may be to those immediately con- 
cerned—is the disappearance of the Irish writer. 
The reader who finds Irish names popping up 
constantly in the list of new books may lift his 
or her eyebrows at the foregoing sentence; but, none the less, 
is it true. Hope springs eternal in the young Irish writer, 
and he comes with zest to his book, oblivious of the fact that 
the way is strewn with the dead Irish writers who have gone 
under because no one would read them. 

As a matter of fact, the Irish are not a reading people. 
They are too restless to be readers, too fond of talking and 
storytelling, too desirous of the sympathy of eye to eye and 
smile to smile to sit down and receive impressions from the 
miles of printed matter in a book. You have but to see a 
couple or group of men meet in an Irish street. Each one is 
charged with good stories, which he delivers and receives amid 
such laughter as one never hears or sees this side of the chan- 
nel. I have heard more humor pass round an Irish dinner- 
table in one evening than would stock Punch for a year. I 
have heard wonderful tales told in an Irish drawing-room, tales 
of romance and adventure, of heroism and sorrow. But the 
teller could never put them down; if you were to ask for even 
a repetition of them, they could not be repeated. If the story- 
teller were amiable enough to attempt it, you would get some- 
thing with all the life and sparkle gone from it; the prospect 
of the story ever finding its way into print would make the 
spirit of it fly away in terror. They are a people for the oral, 
not for the written literature over there. 

To be sure, two or three booksellers live and prosper in 
Dublin, so that some books must be sold. But Dublin is not 
at all representative of Ireland, being indeed an English city 
in which the well-to-do classes who would be book-buyers are 
of English blood although long settled in Ireland, or of the 
mixed races. To these the Irish writer is not persona grata. 
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In the drawing-room of the well-to-de in Dublin you will find 
the latest London unliterary success. There is an extraordinary 
provinciality in Dublin. .They are reading in Dublin to-day 
the books which the middle-class households of London were 
reading the day before yesterday. 

You go to a Dublin house which certainly ought to be intel- 
lectual, and you are invited to discuss some writer or some 
book which is not within the range of literature. I dare not 
name names, either of the readers or the books of their pref- 
erence, but I may give one or two examples. I found, not so 
long ago, the household of an Irish scholar of world-wide 
reputation discussing, with passionate excitement, the novels of 
a certain English theatrical novelist with whose name literature 
has not a nodding acquaintance. The conversation passed from 
this writer to others, of the mere trivial and contemptible 
achievement, the mere rag-bag of book-making. I listened with 
amazement, but expressed no opinion of my own, until, in a 
pause in the conversation I said something about Joseph Con- 
rad. Neither my host nor his family had ever heard of him. 
I listened in vain for the names of Meredith, Hardy, Wells, 
Jacobs, any one writer who has done well in his own sphere. 
But no name of even modest merit was mentioned. The 
changes were rung on—I wish I could tell the names of the 
novelists. Some of those most belauded are hardly known even 
to the unexacting of English readers. 

Again, at the table of a literary household in Dublin, a re- 
mark of mine to the effect that if I could have only one book 
I should choose Wordsworth, was received with amazement 
which was almost contempt. “And why not Southey?” I was 
asked with a smile. 

The opinions about literature in Dublin are, in fact, not old- 
fashioned but démod¢s. The Celt who does not read at all will 
quote you easily the things I used to hear said in my child- 
hood, as, for example, that Browning was a pretender and his 
wife the real poet; and that Moore is among the great poets 
of the world. The non-Celt who is very much more up-to- 
date will be reading the small fry among English writers. If 
you should express an opinion contrary to his or hers, you 
being a writer yourself, it will be ascribed in their own minds 
to jealousy, nor will your opinion be allowed. I met a lady 
at dinner in Dublin who frequently lectured on literature and 
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art. She had no knowledge of either; and I heard a fellow- 
guest complain to her that in her last lecture the Christian 
names of the writers had been all wrong. She still lectured at 
dinner, not only about literature and art, but about the English 
and things in England generally. Any faint suggestion that 
things were not quite so, on the part of one who had lived 
more than a dozen years in England, was simply waved aside. 
I remember that my speaking of Harrow as a possible dwell- 
ing-place made this lady lift her eyebrows. “Oh,” she said 
in a shocked voice, “do you think you will like it?” ‘Yes, 
I should think so; why not?” ‘ Well”—with polite hesi- 
tation—“I shouldn’t have thought you would. I don’t exactly 
know Harrow, but then, I know the Harrow Road.”’ Now the 
Harrow Road is a London slum many miles removed from the 
famous “ Hill.” 

They do not in the least know when they possess a genius. 
There is Mr. W. B. Yeats, who is in the line of succession to 
Keats and Shelley. Mr. Yeats {has never been held in honor 
in his own country. He is not held in honor to-day. I have 
only once seen a book of his in an Irish house, and that was 
the house of an Irish writer, who is, of course, above all the 
things I have been saying. 

I remember long ago, when W. B. Yeats’ Wanderings of 
Oisin (he calls it ‘‘ Usheen ” now) was published, I had the book, 
and a reviewer on the leading Dublin daily took it up when he 
was visiting me. ‘“ This fellow is too sure of himself, and I’m 
going to slate him,’’ he said. And slate him accordingly he did. 

I remembered this more than a dozen years later, when I 
was in Dublin at the time ‘“‘The Countess Kathleen” was first 
produced as a stage-play. Every one I met was belittling it 
and praising Mr. Edward Martyn’s “‘ Heather Field”’ at its ex- 
pense. Now I think a deal of this was due to the fact that 
they knew or suspected that Yeats was as far above Martyn 
intellectually as it is possible to imagine. “Sir,” said Dr. John- 
son, “the Irish are a fair people; they do not praise each other.” 
I would expand this saying from a closer knowledge than the 
Doctor possessed. They praise the little achievement; in pro- 
portion as achievement is goed they ignore or belittle it. 

The one literary success of late years in Ireland has been 
the novels of a West of Ireland parson, which are Tracts for the 
Times as he sees the times. To be sure the success is in great 
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measure a success of scandal, because he has introduced into 
his books thinly-veiled and very offensive portraits of living 
people. Literary merit the books have none; yet their author 
was invited to lecture before the Dublin National Literary So- 
ciety, where a Dublin Jesuit Father and Mr. John Dillon sat at 
his feet and were enthusiastic over the address in which he had 
recommended to the praise and love of Irish people books in 
which some of the most ugly and offensive travesties of all they 
held sacred were contained. 

The Irish are a people of shibboleths. One shibboleth is 
that they are an artistic and literary people, and that being 
said, it is so for all time, even though many an Irish writer 
has had to echo the bitter cry of William Carleton. 

By the way, the one body of men in Ireland who do not 
weary you with shibboleths, who look at things with honest 
and sincere, if wonderfully kindly eyes, are the priests. It is 
always a relief to talk with a priest. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred you will find him reasonable, sane, receptive, one 
who sees life clearly and sees it whole, who knows all and pardons 
all. If a book has any sale at all in Ireland because it is 
National, or Catholic, or both, be sure the priests are largely 
the purchasers. 

In Ireland more than any other country familiarity breeds 
contempt. A young Irishman said to me frankly a little while 
ago: “Do you know, I never care to read a book written by 
any one I know.” I should think it is a common character- 
istic of Irish people. In a house I visited some little while ago 
in Ireland, where the young people had a great many books 
given to them, I noticed that in the well-packed shelves in the 
bedrooms and school room and along the corridor there was 
Henty, there were Mrs. Meade and Mrs. Molesworth, and vari- 
ous others; nothing by Irish writers, although some writers of 
boys’ and girls’ books were connected with the household by 
affinity and old friendship. 

All this leads up to the statement that Irish writers have 
neither honor nor emolument from their own country. And 
English readers will have none of them. It was not always so. 
Carleton and the Banims and Gerald Griffin had English read- 
ers, to say nothing of Lady Morgan and Lady Dufferin. And 
Lever, of course, had a succes fou. And Leland and Lover 
brought their wares to the English market quite successfully. 
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But a good deal of water has flowed under the bridges since 
then; and I venture to think that the reading public has 
changed. It is now the great middle-class that reads, and the 
middle-class has no love for the Irish. Partly from religious 
reasons, partly from racial, partly from recent causes of em- 
bitterment, they will have none of the Irish; and, looking at 
the matter dispassionately, I cannot say I blame them. 

I fancy it was men who read Lever and made him a great 
popular success. Many men read Lever still; no later humor- 
ist has ousted that rollicking and gallant spirit. Whereas the 
novel-readers of to-day are women. Women are narrower by 
reason of their narrow, home-keeping existence. Women have 
memories. There was once a Union of Hearts, but certain 
things said in the name of Ireland—poor Ireland—especially 
during the Boer War, have rankled and will rankle in the 
breasts of those women who lead quiet, uneventful lives and 
have leisure to remember and no logic to distinguish. Just as 
advertisements for a housemaid or for a stevedore used to 
carry the legend, “ No Irish need apply,” after the Fenian times; 
though the Irish housemaid or the Irish stevedore might be 
just a quiet body desiring nothing so much as to lead a quiet 
life with all the world, he or she was made to suffer for the 
people who blew up jails and otherwise made English people 
uncomfortable. 

Perhaps the Union of Hearts never existed so far as the 
great middle-class is concerned. It was only their leaders who 
talked about it; and the loyalty of the English middle-class to 
a leader like Mr. Gladstone, who really captured their hearts, 
was without limit. But I imagine that the doctor’s wife from 
Sydenham, who came to me to take up a servant’s character, 
and remarked that all Irish told lies and that Roman Catholics 
had no principle, was representative of a considerable number 
of her class. It is a matter of detail that I carry an unspoilt 
Irish brogue; and that I answered the remark about the Ro- 
man Catholic want of principle by the simple statement that 
I was a Catholic myself, which did not perturb the good lady 
in the least. 

Middle-class is, of course, a very elastic term, and the point 
at which the upper middle-class merges into the gentry is often 
non-existent. This overlapping section of the middle-class would 
be perhaps less hostile to things Irish as a whole. To them 
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and to the upper class belong, I suppose, the modest few 
readers of Irish novels published in England. 

The only successful books by Irish writers at present are 
the books of those fine artists and fine humorists, the Misses 
Somerville and Ross, and the success, such as it is, is in no 
way commensurate with their merits. Probably most of their 
readers are to be found amongst men, by whom I should think, 
also, such writers as W. G. Wells and W. W. Jacobs mainly 
exist; women, English middle-class women at least, being rarely 
possessors of that gift of the gods, a sense of humor. But 
practically no one in England has read the really great serious 
novel by those ladies, Zhe Real Charlotte, one of the books 
produced in Ireland of late years which marks an Irish literary 
movement of great importance, although the writers who con- 
tribute to it will probably be dead and buried before either 
Irish or English people know anything about it. 

This neglect of Irish writers is a thing that moves the saeva 
indignatio to think upon. The Irish are talking still of the ’48 
men who wrote verses 4 servir. There was not a born literary 
man among them except John Mitchell. They are pious to the 
dead; but in the present, Irish writers, some of extraordinary 
merit, are being crushed out every day for want of readers. 
In fact, unless one can get sufficient of a hearing in England 
to live by it, there is no other fate for the Irish writer than 
penury and oblivion. And for certain serious Irish novels, it 
is quite natural that there should not be English readers. 

There was published a few years ago an Irish historical 
novel of the first rank—in fact, in my opinion, the finest his- 
torical novel that has yet been produced in Ireland—Croppies 
Lie Down, by William Buckley. This is a most extraordinary 
book. It is a novel of the Irish Rebellion of 1798. It has all 
the great qualities of tragedy, pity, passion, rage, scorn, love, 
hatred; and with all that it has deliberation, sanity, and jus- 
tice. It moves with the most irresistible force. I read it a 
hard-gallop, my pulses keeping pace to the breathless narrative. 
I freely confess that I could not sleep at night after reading 
it. Here is a great canvas, full of figures, each one painted by 
the hand of a master. Heathcote, the English soldier, Irene 
Neville, the poor, sweet, innocent, weak heroine, Gash, the spy, 
Harrigan, the villain and renegade, the ladies of the ascendancy 
party, Castlereagh, the leaders of the Rebellion, the yeomen, 
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even George the Third himself leave each a memorable impres- 
sion. The book is bloody from end to end with the colors of 
that bloody time. The screaming of women, who have suffered 
the last wrong, follow you long after you have closed the pages. 
The horror of the floggings at the triangles, the half-hangings, 
the pitch-cappings, the merciless inhumanity, that spared neither 
age nor infancy, that took no account of sex or helplessness, 
makes the book a shambles. But then it is truth, and truth 
does not spare the susceptibilities. If it had not great hu- 
mane qualities it would be intolerable. 

One can imagine the effect of such a book in one of those 
English households to which Mr. Buckley, because he is too 
big a man to have shibboleths or insincerities, pays tribute 
when he speaks of “‘the real virtue which has made England 
great, and, who knows, may yet have power to keep her glo- 
rious when the hour of trial comes.” 

“What a monstrous tissue of lies!” they would say, these 
gentlewomen who are kind and dutiful and compassionate and 
God-fearing. ‘“‘ 7zis—wrought by Lord Castlereagh at the in- 
stigation of Mr. Pitt, the great Commoner, in order to rob the 
Irish of their Parliament! Horrible! Incredible! Impossible!” 
Doubtless even Castlereagh could not have forecasted the things 
that were to happen in what was, after all, a religious war; 
and so strange a thing is human nature that a war of religions, 
in the name of the Prince of Peace, is the most cruel and 
bloody of all wars. ‘To the victors the spoils!” was yet the 
rule of war. Wellington, and the Peninsular War, in which he 
hanged a soldier who stole a chicken, yet was not always able 
to prevent the horrors of war—there was the sack of Badajoz, 
for example—were still in the future. ‘‘Those things could 
never have happened with England in the background of them!” 
the blameless English reader would say, not knowing or re- 
membering how the world has progressed since then. Indeed, 
reading yesterday of George Selwyn and the public executions, 
I began to see how ’98 was possible. 

But they did happen. There is chapter and verse for them. 
Let great Englishmen bear testimony: ‘‘ Every crime, every 
cruelty that could be committed by Cossacks or Calmucks has 
been transacted here,” wrote the humane general Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. And Lord Cornwallis, who did his best to bring 
the Irish yeomanry and militia to justice, wrote: ‘On my ar- 
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rival in this country I put a stop to the burning of houses and 
murder of the inhabitants by the yeomen or any other persons 
who delighted in that amusement; to the flogging for the pur- 
pose of extorting confession: and to the free-quarters, which 
comprehend universal rape and robbery throughout the whole 
country.” He says again: ‘‘ There is no law either in town or 
country but martial law, and you know enough of that to see 
all the horrors of it even in the best administration of it. Judge, 
then, how it must be conducted by Irishmen, heated with pas- 
sion and revenge. But all this is trifling compared with the 
numberless murders which are hourly committed by our people 
without any process or examination whatever.” 

Ireland was saved for England in ’98 by the Irish yeomen 
and militia. English regulars had little to do with the sup- 
pression of the insurrection. The Highland regiments were con- 
spicuously humane in their treatment of the people; and it will 
never be forgotten to them in Ireland. The most infamous of 
the militia corps were the North Cork and the ‘ Ancient 
Britons,” the latter a Welsh regiment. 

However it is all written in the histories of those who would 
look for it there; and here, in this great romance, is a micro- 
cosm of the times. The book must be reckoned an Irish classic, 
but at present the Irish, with very few exceptions, are sublimely 
ignorant of its existence. The great Irish historical novel, for 
which we have been looking so long, has come, and one had 
almost said gone, and the Irish are not aware of it. 

Croppies Lie Down is the most flagrant example of a neg- 
lected book which ought to have brought its author fortune 
and renown. But there are many others. 

There is the -work of Frank Mathew, whose novel of ’98, 
The Wood of the Brambles, depicts the same dolorous time as seen 
by a dreamer and a poet. Zhe Wood of the Brambles is an en- 
chanting book. Love of Comrades and The Spanish Wine are 
others of Mr. Mathew’s Irish novels, which ought to be held 
in high honor in Ireland, and to have won for their author the 
consideration of all those who care for what is excellent in 
literature. Mr. Mathew, I believe, has ceased to write novels. 

Another Irish writer of great achievement is Grace Rhys. 
Her trilogy of Irish books, Mary Dominic, The Wooing of 
Sheila, and The Prince of Lisnover, are in an ascending degree 
books of a remarkable quality. Mrs. Rhys knows her Ireland 
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of the gentry, “mounted and half-mounted,” as Sir Joshua 
Barrington distinguished them; and it is a strange world. 
Those people possess features in common with the eighteenth 
century in England, “ with a difference.” The Celt who in- 
fluences the dweller in his midst without being at all influenced 
himself has given these descendants of English settlers a wild- 
ness, an adventurousness, a prodigality, a splendor so to speak, 
which makes them widely different from their progenitors. 
Here you will see the children of the oppressors of ’98, and 
also of the humane Protestants who tried in vain to check those 
dreadful excesses, with all their pride, cruelty, insolence, gener- 
osity, reckless courage, in their habits as they lived, and as 
they may live to-day for all I know, for they do not learn 
easily, although the Congested Estates Court and the Land 
League were rude teachers. Mrs. Rhys’ work belongs to litera- 
ture as Frank Mathew’s does, to such literary story-weaving as 
was done by Stevenson and is done by Conrad, finding the 
novel the vehicle for the romance and wonder that are in them, 
But Mrs. Rhys is unknown in Ireland; and one is afraid that 
in England her circulation has been very small. 

Again there is Julia Crottie. She writes of the Irish mid- 
dle-classes, of the dreary, often ugly and sordid, often spiritual 
and lovely, life of an Irish country town. She brings to her 
task just the qualities it needs. She has no shibboleths, no il- 
lusions, wilful or otherwise. If the thing is dreary and horrid 
she sets it down as faithfully and pitilessly as any great artist 
who finds all that is worth recording. She is that very rare 
thing, an Irish realist; but she is not all realist, for her 
strong and sometimes corroding sketches are relieved by the 
poetry and softness which come in exquisite intervals. She 
has published two books, Neighbours and The Old Land. If 
she had been Scotch the English-speaking or English-reading 
world would have known of these books as it knows of Zhe 
House of the Green Shutters, with which her work has something 
in common, although the gloom and bitterness in her are light- 
ened by poetry and romantic vision. 

I know from personal experience that the English publisher 
is nearly always a self-sacrificing man when he consents to pub- 
lish an Irish book. Even the harmless romances of Mrs. Hun- 
gerford would have no chance in our day, although they had a 
great vogue in their own. I have spoken of the most striking 
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examples of the neglect of Irish writers; but I would also point 
to the many less neglected who would enjoy honor and fortune 
if they had chanced to be English or Scotch. There is Miss 
Emily Lawless, for example. How many in Ireland or Eng- 
land know those big books, Grania, Maelcho, With Essex in 
Ireland? There is Jane Barlow, the most exquisite of ideal- 
ists. She came in for a little while when the Kailyard school 
was beginning to have a vogue, but I doubt if her popularity 
ever amounted to much. There is the Real Charlotte, of which I 
have spoken before. There is the idyllic and delicate work of 
Rosa Mulholland. There are the incisive and brilliant books of 
Hannah Lynch, now dead. All the long list is, in reality, a 
list of failures—failures in the vulgar sense that the books bring 
the authors little or no money; but failures also in the poig- 
nant sense that they bring them no readers. 

Surely literature springs up in Ireland with the scantiest 
encouragement it ever received anywhere. It was all very well 
to write in a garret on a crust, knowing, or believing, that some 
day the immortal poem or story would bring its message to a 
delighted and receptive world. It is another thing to write with 
the knowledge that you will have no honor either from your 
own people or others. 

There has always been a deal of poetry in Ireland. Some- 
times it has been artless in the extreme and founded on very 
bad models when it sought expression. Indeed it is within com- 
paratively late years that Irish writers to any number have 
learned to handle the English language, to bring artistry to the 
expression of the things they would say. There are now num- 
bers of young poets in Ireland who are saying simple things 
sweetly and naturally, with the artistic, ineffable touch that 
makes for real poetry. Have they any readers? They have 
at least one single, solitary publisher in Dublin who knows 
how to produce and clothe a book decently. One hopes that 
his recent choice of a Parliamentary career will not affect un- 
favorably the work of his press. There has been a literary re- 
vival in Ireland of late years, much greater and more general 
than people imagined who talked of the little and poetical Irish 
revival, which meant mainly the poetry of W. B. Yeats and 
George Russell, and the scholarly genius of Douglas Hyde. 
But, alas! it is a one-sided revival, for although the writers have 
come there are no readers—among Irish people or elsewhere. 
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THE PASSING OF TOMMY. 


HE “snow-on-the-mountains” was in full bloom, 
groups of crocuses were holding out their golden 
fingers just behind it, and the yellow and white 
looked like strips of spring sunshine up each 
side of the footpath which led to the cottage at 

the end. Outside the door are the fender and the fire irons. 

This is a premonitary sign to me that cleaning is going on with- 

in, for any article that is displaced during the process, is put 

outside, or on the table, as there is no room to turn when any- 
thing is moved inside the cottage. 

An old man is in a chair on one side of the fire, and an 
old woman, who is on her knees before it, is putting whitening 
on the hearthstone, which she does in a curly pattern round 
its three sides. WhenI greet them, the old man answers cheer- 
ily enough—his spouse answers, too, but neither turns nor rises 
at my entrance. This is not the absence of manners, but the 
result of the conviction that as the position took a long time 
to acquire it is not to be lightly foregone. For Mrs. Squance 
is eighty years of age, and although she is still “‘ quite sprack,” 
according to her own account, I know of the difficulty of get- 
ting up from her knees, and I excuse my welcome. 

The pattern round the hearthstone is finished, and with 
the help of the table and her husband’s walking stick, which is 
held upright for the purpose, Mrs. Squance pulls herself slowly 
on to her feet. Meanwhile she still keeps her hold of the white- 
ning brush and looks somewhat as if she was about to shave— 
a process which might not, in her case, be altogether needless. 
One end of her bonnet string has been in the white stuff, as it 
has been in many things before, and her general aspect sug- 
gests a carelessness about the minor rites of life. 

I take a chair off the table and sit down to chat with the 
old man on many things. His broad, west-country accent is 
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difficult to follow, and the fewness of his front teeth scarcely 
make him more distinct. Mrs. Squance joins in. 

“T’ve never seen your ‘snow-on-the-mountains’ so full of 
flower,” I remark; for it is generally safe to praise the botani- 
cal efforts of parishioners. 

“‘If it wasn’t for them children, it would be a deal better,” 
the old lady replies; “‘ but every time they comes from school, 
in they comes, just as if it was their own, and picks the flowers 
as if there was no commandments. I’ve been out times and 
times and screeched at ’em; but it’s no good—you might so 
well dance a jig to a milestone, as talk to they.” 

The old man scarcely holds with her, for he thinks the lit- 
tle ’uns should “enjy” themselves while they can. “And if 
my young ’oman”—this was the name by which he always called 
his spouse, although she was five years his senior—‘‘ and if my 
young ’oman would just save up her screeching and make the 
bed, it ’ud be better for I. But there—she ain’t so young as 
she was, Father,” he adds apologetically, ‘‘ and she ain’t strong 
enough in the arms to turn the bed now, and sometimes it be 
that heapy, it do mind I o’ emmet’s-batches” (ant-hills). 

We chat on, and I notice how much they seem to know of 
the things around them—how, in spite of their natural limita- 
tions, they are masters of the situation where they are. They 
know the why and the wherefore of so much that is around 
them. They illustrate with homely facts from nature, and they 
use similes drawn from the obvious things nearest to hand, 
which have a force and pertinence that fill their conversation 
with ever-recurring surprises. Then I come to the purpose of 
my visit, and arrange with the old couple to bring them Holy 
Communion the ‘day after to-morrow. 

When the day after to-morrow comes, the hearth has evi- 
dently been whitened again, a clean cloth is on the table, old 
Tommy, arrayed in his best coat, sits back in his chair, and 
his wife has on a new-washed linen bonnet, stiff, white, and 
crimped, that sets round her withered old face like hoar-frost 
on an apple. She is in her chair on the other side. Besides 
the change of head-dress, she wears a clean pocket handkerchief, 
folded tippet-wise, with the two ends crossed upon her breast 
and fixed with her best brooch—a surprisingly large emerald. 

The “‘ snow-on-the-mountains”’ and the yellow crocuses have 
made a contribution to the table, and a many-colored china 
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shepherd and shepherdess hold a vase full of these flowers be- 
tween them. The kettle is sending a long jet of steam into the 
room, for it is full boil, in preparation for the cup of tea the 
old folks have had to postpone so long this morning. 

There is only one room in the house—the one through the 
door is but an out-house, coal cellar, and general store com- 
bined—therefore, as soon as I have set the visiting case on the 
table, lighted the candles, and deposited the Blessed Sacrament, 
the old lady gets up from her place, makes a charming old- 
world curtsey to her Lord, and goes into the said out-house 
while I hear Tommy’s confession. Tommy’s edition of the Con- 
fiteor is not the one found in approved manuals; but he means 
all the long words, and he says them in a deep voice that has 
a ring of genuine piety in it, for Tommy is a saint. 

When we have finished, I seek Mrs. Squance in the out- 
house, where the coals, an old bedstead, a piece of bacon, and 
what is left of the winter’s store of potatoes are the silent wit- 
nesses of her contrition and repentance. We go back to the 
room; the same curtsey; and then, with many groans, she 
slowly kneels upright on the floor—on the old flagstones, cold 
and uneven—to receive her Maker, for I cannot persuade her 
that she may sit in her chair without irreverence. 

Tommy’s turn comes first, and as he holds the little white 
cloth he prays aloud—prays in that same deep, reverent voice 
—what, exactly, I can never quite catch; but when it is ended, 
the old woman says ‘‘ Amen” in a tone that suggests she is 
proud of Tommy’s effort, or pleased with its effect. I say the 
thanksgiving prayers with them, and then step out into the lit- 
tle garden with its white and golden flowers. It was all so 
simple and so great—such a wondrous adaptation of the Infinite 
to the finite; such a lowly condescension to the feebleness of 
those two old souls. 

Three or four years after the time I am speaking of the old 
man died. Tommy was ill for some weeks before he went, but 
he kept his senses till the last, and prayed “ main strong,” as 


the woman who sat up with him told me, through most of the 
nights; for his pains let him have but little sleep. I had given 
him the last Sacraments, and the old man joined in everything 
I did, as well as he knew how, while explaining that he “ was 
sure God knew he was no scholar, and didn’t expect any great 
words.” 
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I had said the prayers for the dying, and finished with a 
good-bye to Tommy, for I thought it probable he would not 
live till the next day. As I went from the room he called to 
me. ‘‘ Father,” he said, “thank ye kindly, thank ye kindly, 
for all ye have done. That’”—meaning the Holy Viaticum, and 
pointing to the table whereon I had placed the Blessed Sacrament 
—‘‘that do sart of freshen I up.” 

Tommy died in the night, still praying “main strong” to 
the end. During his illness the old bed from the out-house 
had been brought into use, and Tommy lay in it by himself. 

For two years or more before his death Mrs. Squance had 
been completely bed-ridden, or, as the neighbors said, thought 
she was. She suffered from nothing in particular, but she re- 
fused to leave her bed, and was waited on by her old husband 
until the beginning of his last illness, when a relation took her 
in hand. It was not easy work, for the old woman’s natural 
asperity of temper had not improved, and her saving or miserly 
habits grew with her years. 

No one ever knew what weighed on her spirits. She was 
always very close—saving of everything, soap and water included. 
Her friends said she was a miser and had a hoard stored away 
somewhere, and that she was afraid it would be found. No talk- 
ing with the old lady on financial matters ever brought me near 
to the mystery; she fenced carefully, and left me convinced there 
was something to conceal. 

‘When the old ’oman dies, her ‘ull have a long stocking 
put by somewheres,” was the confident prophecy of her next 
door neighbors. ‘‘She’s kep’ Tommy that shart all these years 
to scrape and scrape, that the poor man has had to go without 
many and many-a time.” 

I thought Tommy had been well able to look after himself, 
but I didn’t say so, for experience has taught me never to con- 
tradict next-door-neighbors—they always know. 

Well, it was the morning after Tommy died. The little 
room had been straightened up, the old bed had been wheeled 
into line with the other bed, with as much space between as 
the room afforded. The corpse of Tommy occupied the one, 
and his relict the other. 

She was sitting up when I let myself into the room by 
prying up the piece of old clothes-peg which took the place of 
a missing part of the door latch. She looked a trifle cleaner 
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than of late; Tommy’s bed was snow-white. The latter was 
hung round with all the clean sheets of the establishment, and 
some borrowed as well. The top of the old four-poster bed 
had long ago been mercifully removed, which left the four up- 
rights with nothing to hold up—mere shadows, suggestive of 
departed greatness. Yet they were useful. On one of them 
had hung for years a discarded bonnet of Mrs. Squance’s be- 
longing to the early Victorian period. This bonnet was a 
curiosity in its way, with a long black curtain at the back, and 
a bunch of what had once been green and pink dog-roses cling- 
ing to the peak in front. Age and a plentiful layer of dust 
had dimmed its original beauty; but the design was there on a 
good firm foundation of iron wire that obtruded itself in various 
parts of the structure. However, we are not concerned with 
Mrs. Squance’s once best bonnet, but with her late husband’s 
corpse. 

They had railed Tommy round with sheets, which were hung 
from a clothes-line, stretched from post to post of the old bed. 
The bonnet had been removed in honor of the occasion, and 
the stone floor had been washed over for the same reason. As 
I made my way round Tommy’s bed, I peeped over the white 
enclosure. Inside it the old man lay, straightened for the 
grave. The rugged face looked gentle and kind, for the firm 
mouth was less set than in life, and the fearless eyes, which al- 
most disconcerted you, being shut, you could look Tommy in 
the face with more comfort than when the life was in him. 
How wonderfully knotted his hands seemed as they lay crossed 
upon his breast—hands that had worked so hard in their day 
as to be twisted by labor out of the form in which God made 
them, and yet had been so unsuccessful, or so handicapped, 
that there was nothing but the parish dole in the end. 

‘Just ye pull the sheet back on this side and let the light 
on to he; he do look beautiful.” And so, obeying the widow, 
I slid the sheet back along the line by the bed’s head, and let 
the sunlight from the open window fall on Tommy’s face. The 
streak fell just upon the old man’s face, and although it made 
the lines look deeper, he appeared to be but sleeping, so na- 
tural did he look. It gave a sense of majesty to the time- 
worn face; and there seemed to be an expression of wonder 
upon it, as if the vision of the Limitless had proved so infin- 
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itely beyond his powers of beholding. I pulled the sheet back 
again and went over to the old woman’s bed. 

“I wanted ’e badly,” she said, as she turned round in the 
bed, and with her long, fleshless arms began to reach behind 
the pillow and under the head of the mattress. ‘I wanted ’e 
badly, to settle about Tommy’s coffin.” I assured her I had 
thought of that already, and that he was not to have a parish 
coffin, but that his friends were going to help in the matter. 

She made no reply, but continued to dive into the mat- 
tress, Finally, with many explanations—mostly to herself—she 
brought to the surface what looked like a disgustingly dirty 
doll. It was a coarse, begrimed cloth or piece of an old gown, 
with something, about the size of one’s fist, tied up in the 
middle. 

First there was an old hat ribbon, the ends hanging down 
in front, and looking like a necktie, while the holes and stains 
on the rag made the doll’s face, and the rest of the clout, its 
skirts. The old woman seemed to hug this filthy thing affec- 
tionately, and then, laying it on the sheet before her, proceeded 
to undo its tie. A bit of an old print dress, this time with a 
boot string for a fastening, made another “dolly” under the 
first. With shaking fingers she unpicked the knot and—the 
process was repeated. Another garment, and tie; and then 
another. How many in all I was not curious to see, for the 
odor got worse as the dolly’s clothes grew damper and the 
time since the last had been unwrapped and seen the daylight 
more remote. 

Once or twice I asked what were we coming to? But there 
was no answer, only the incessant murmur, half to herself; 
“Oh, dear! oh, dear! whatever will become of us?” We seemed 
to be getting to the heart of things at last, for the garments 
ceased and were supplanted by rolls of paper—old wall paper, 
old prints, bits of brown paper, then some newspaper, worn 
till the print was gone, and finally—the chink of money. 

Was this the hoard the neighbors had talked about—the un- 
told gold that was put away in this festering bundle of rotten- 
ness, while the old woman and Tommy had well-nigh starved ? 
No; with her yellow, skinny fingers Mrs. Squance took up a 
half-sovereign and a half-crown, and handed them over to me. 

“There,” she said, ‘I put ’em by, this five and forty years 
agone, for Tommy’s coffin; but what’s the use?” Then, as 
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near crying as I had seen her yet since Tommy’s decease, she 
went on: “I thought I’d like to be sure of a good coffin for 
him, come what might; and now what’s the use tof it all?” 
she wailed.  ‘‘ What’s the use tof it all?’”’ Her voice was getting 
sharper and sharper. ‘‘ Every time as anybody died, I’ve asked 
after the price of the coffin, and seems to me to do 
nothin’ but go up, up, up. And noWthey wants thirty shil- 
lin’s for a coffin without a bres’-plate, an’ the linin’s extra. So 
what’s the good of this I saved? Times I’ve said to myself: 
However will I bury Tommy? And nights I couldn’t sleep, 
I’ve said that if they goes up much more, he'll get a parish 
coffin after all.” 

I comforted Mrs. Squance as well as I could, and pointed 
out that her savings would enable Tommy to have a much 
better coffin than he otherwise would have had. I promised, 
too, that I would make up the rest, and that there should be 
a breast-plate and linings and all of the best. Poor old lady. 
She looked happier than I had seen her for years. The great 
coffin question was settled at last—was at rest, like Tommy 
was, since coffins in his regard would never go up any more. 

In the fullness of her heart, she offered me some of the 
late wrappings of the “dolly” in which to take away the twelve 
and six; but I told her gently that I did not need them, and 
that I would keep the money safely against the day of the 
undertaker’s account. 














Rew Books. 


In the opinion of the learned edi- 

SOCIALISM. tor of the Catholic Fortnightly Re- 

view a number of papers which 

appeared in that publication, on landownership, are worthy to 
be preserved in book form. The volume,* he believes, “ con- 
tains the first and only adequate presentation, in English, of 
the important question of landownership”’; and, furthermore, 
it is an effective refutation, not only of Agrarian Socialism, but 
also of “‘ the fundamental fallacy underlying socialistic commun- 
ism.” We regret that we cannot concur in this handsome eu- 
logy of the neatly printed little book before us. In the first 
place, to call a fragmentary discussion of the lawfulness of private 
ownership of land, as against State ownership as advocated by 
Henry George, “an adequate presentation” of the great ethical, 
social, and economic question of landownership is, to say the 
least, amusingly pretentious. In the second place, the writer 
fails to distinguish between several distinct issues, with the re- 
sult that his arguments are frequently glaringly defective and 
his conclusions unwarranted by his premises. His main pur- 
pose is to demolish the single tax theory of Henry -George. 
With the help of the Encyclical of Leo XIII., he has no diffi- 
dulty in disproving the Georgian doctrine that “ private owner- 
ship in land is essentially and irremediably wrong and unjust.” 
But the writer proceeds much further. He attempts to prove 
that state ownership of the land is contrary to natural justice; 
a proposition which he seems to consider the contradictory of 
the former. The drift of his argument is that man has the 
right to foresee and provide for his future as well as for his pres- 
ent needs; that he is deprived of this right if he is deprived of 
the opportunity of acquiring land; and that if all the land were 
vested in the State, he would be deprived of such opportunity. 
“It is the earth, which by its abundance and fertility is a never- 
failing storehouse of supplies. Hence he must have the right 
to acguire, as his own also, /and, i. ¢., a suitable portion of the 
soil, and can make use of this right, 7. ¢., acquire actual landed 
property, whenever an opportunity is offered and no other right 


* The Fundamental Fallacy of Socialism. An Exposition of the Question of Landowner- 
ship. Comprising an Authentic Account of the McGlynn Case. Edited by Arthur Preuss. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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is violated.” The writer concedes that it is not necessary “ that 
all men should be actual proprietors of land; but there should 
be many, very many.” He supports his main position by work- 
ing out the hypothesis of a man taking a piece of ownerless 
land and cultivating and improving it; building a house on it 
out of ownerless materials; and thereby establishing a just 
right to it, and so forth. Furthermore, the writer insists that 
a man’s ownership or right to the full enjoyment and free dis- 
posal of the effects of his labor would avail him nothing if he 
could not freely dispose of the soil itself; for, with a fine in- 
difference to facts, with which anybody writing on this topic 
should be familiar, our author declares: ‘‘The free disposal of 
the former without the free disposal of the latter is impossible!” 

State ownership, then, would be iniquitous, because it would 
deprive the individual of any opportunity of exercising his pri- 
mary, inherent right of acquiring landed property. If this rea- 
son is good against State ownership, it is good against any 
other system that operates similarly. Now, over great areas of 
Europe, for a long period, the feudal system deprived all but 
a numerically insignificant number of the population of even 
the shred of a chance of becoming landowners. Yet, we never 
heard of the Church having condemned the feudal system as 
contrary to the natural law. Let us come out of the region 
of abstractions where the man reclaims the ownerless field, 
down to the actual world. Roughly speaking, two score of men 
own two-thirds of the soil of Great Britain. The sacred prin- 
ciple of private ownership justifies them in their possession of 
it. Suppose the law of entail—which, by the way, prohibits 
most of them from freely disposing of their acres, and, never- 
theless, has never been condemned by the Church as unjust— 
were abolished, and these present owners were to convey their 
property to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the benefit of 
the nation at large, the rents, in future, to be applied to the 
extinction of taxation. Here at once we should have State own- 
ership constituted on a vast scale. Will anybody say that this 
arrangement would be a flagrant violation of natural justice? 
An English workman to whom Mr. Preuss would expound his 
theory would reply to him: ‘You tell me that as an individ- 
ual, and as father of a family, I have the right to a condition 
of life in which I may look forward to obtaining a house and 
a piece of land, to assure my family a decent livelihood, and a 
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support for myself in my old age; and that any system which 
deprives men of this opportunity is iniquitous. Now I, and 
thousands such as I, have no more chance of ever owning a 
foot of English soil than we have of getting hold of the moon. 
By the operation of the sacred principle of private ownership 
most of it belongs to men who devote to grouse and pheasants 
and partridges and the breeding of race horses, millions of acres 
that would support, in honest toil, thousands of families who 
are doomed to pass their lives in starvation and to die in an 
almshouse. This principle of private ownership may be all 
very well; but, however it worked when there were ownerless 
fields, nowadays it does not help me and my fellow-workmen 
to become landed proprietors. And, I say, how many of these 
landlords’ titles are derived from the men who first reclaimed 
the ownerless field and out of ownerless materials built their 
houses on ownerless ground?’’ When Mr. Preuss will have 
dealt intelligently with the crux of the situation hinted at in 
these observations, he may, with more propriety than at pres- 
ent, claim to have produced “the first and only adequate pres- 
ention, in English, of the important question of landownership.” 

A parting word. With questionable taste the writer resur- 
rects the McGlynn case. He resents the prevailing impression 
that the restoration of Dr. McGlynn by Cardinal Satolli was 
equivalent to a declaration that the Doctor’s teaching on land- 
ownership was not contrary to Catholic doctrine. Not Mgr. 
Satolli, he contends, but four professors of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, examined the opinions in question, and these censors 
committed an egregious and deplorable blunder. Is it quite 
respectful towards authority to assert publicly that, in a case 
on which the eyes of two continents were fixed, the represent- 
ative of the Pope, in the exercise of his disciplinary authority, 
should have exonerated a man from the charge of advocating 
false opinions when these same opinions to which that man 
resolutely stuck, were in fact, grave errors; and that, for the 
past fourteen years, the Holy See should have taken no steps 
to correct the impression that its representative gave a Nihil 
Obsiat to a pernicious error, which, the writer asserts, is of late 
enlisting numerous recruits among Catholics? 

Economic Socialism is rapidly spreading, because its vital, 
dynamic idea is more and more dissociating itself from a mass 
of unessential extravagances—anti-Christian, anti-religious, im- 
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moral—which many of its doctrinaire advocates have attached - 
to it. If it is to be conquered, its opponents, whether in the 
academic arena, or in the clash of action, must gauge correct- 
ly the strength of its position. It is an economic movement, 
born of some acknowledged colossal evils of this present in- 
dustrial age; and it demands that the justice of its claims be 
examined with reference to this age. The domination of capi- 
tal in the industrial world has, it declares, deprived nine-tenths 
of the population of any hope of obtaining a share of the land; 
and, likewise, makes a mockery of their indefeasible right to 
the product, or a just equivalent of the product, of their labor. 
The principle that every man has a right to the fruits of his 
labors, is precisely the one to which Socialism appeals in order 
to convict the present system of having engendered enormous 
abuses. 


“Socialism declares itself to be a contemporary manifesta- 
tion of social grievances which, through long generations, have 
been borne by the sweating millions of labor that have endured 
patiently and died in silent misery, leaving no record of their 
awful burden of sorrow. It is the cause of wretched multitudes 
of men and women and children that has at last found utter- 
ance and organization, the protest of workers that still suffer 
from excessive hours of monotonous drudgery in mine and fac- 
tory in many lands, who live in economic insecurity and degra- 
dation, surrounded by the superabundant wealth which their 
toil has created.” ‘‘The fundamental principle of Socialism is 
this: Associated labor with a joint capital with a view to a 
more equitable system of distribution.” These extracts are tak- 
en from the Jnguiry into Socialism,* written by a sympathetic 
but temperate historian of the movement. It sets forth with 
remarkable logic, force, and perspicuity the genesis, aims, and 
claims of the form of Socialism which is gaining ground so fast 
at present. 


After the question, How are our 

EDUCATION. Catholic colleges to be improved? 

By Shields. no other one is heard more fre- 

quently in circles where educational 

interests are debated than, What do you think of higher edu- 


* An Inquiry into Socialism, By Thomas Kirrup. Third Edition. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 
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cation for Catholic girls? When this query elicits anything that 
professes to be an opinion, the view expressed is, very frequent- 
ly, a random venture, or some vague platitude, which merely 
reveals an absence of any definite thought on the subject. Yet 
the question is no theoretical one; and its practical importance 
is growing greater every year. It is attracting the attention of 
the ecclesia docens among us, and is coming home much more 
intimately, to a large section of the ecclesia discens, where the 
burden of parental responsibility rests. Whosoever is interested 
in the subject will find a fund of suggestion in a modest little 
volume * by Dr. Shields, of the Catholic University, just pub- 
lished. Toa thorough knowledge of theoretical pedagogics Dr, 
Shields unites a wide experience of the practical conditions of 
Catholic education for girls, as they exist in this country. His 
teachers’ correspondence courses and his lecture tours have made 
his name a household word among hundreds of convents and 
other educational institutions throughout the country. 

He has adopted a very suitable form for the expression of 
his opinions on this subject in which, as yet, dogmatism, ex- 
cept on fundamental principles, would be out of place; and 
opinion, criticism, and interpretation of facts are, on many 
points, best put in a tentative form. 

A number of persons—three university professors, a self- 
made business man, two young women, one the principal of a 
normal school, the other a ‘‘ co-ed,” with a degree from the 
University of Michigan, and Mrs. O’Brien, a matron of experi- 
ence—meeting together at the home of the latter, constitute 
themselves a club for the discussion of the education question. 
The title given to the assembly—the Crackers and Cheese Club 
—adroitly conveys the intimation that when we are invited to 
form part of the audience we are not to expect the scintillat- 
ing atmosphere of a French salon. A glance through the book 
informs us, too, that the dialogues are cast in the mold of the 
debating society, rather than in conversational form. But it is 
the matter, not the form, which is the chief preoccupation of 
the author and the valuable part of the book. The topics dis- 
cussed under different aspects are: The proper grading of school 
children; The influence of co-education on marriage; The cul- 
tural development proper to each sex; The “social claims” 


* The Education of Our Girls. By Thomas Edward Shields. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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upon women; The teaching of domestic science to girls. One | 
member, the Rev. Dr. Studevan, who, obviously, holds the brief 
for orthodoxy, and, if gently scraped of the adulation which is . 
plastered somewhat thickly upon him by his associates, would 
look remarkably like the author himself, finds the shackles of 
dialogue too much of a restriction, and, mounting the rostrum, 
delivers an excellent lecture on the type of girl that ought to 
be the home-maker of the future. Incidentally Dr. Shields ex- 
plodes the fallacious assumption of our self-complaisant age, 
that “‘woman’s recognition of the social claim is a recent af- 
fair,” by drawing attention to the part played by female reli- 
gious orders in the history of civilization. The book contains 
an eloquent preface by Cardinal Gibbons. 


This book,* coming from the pen 
ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. of one of the most distinguished 
By Richardson. musicians of the modern English 
school, is a valuable addition to 
the scant literature on the art of accompanying church music. 
Dr. Richardson had aiready given to choirmasters an invaluable 
handbook in Church Music, published in 1904, and his present 
suggestions to church organists will be equally valuable to those 
who are earnest enough in their profession to study the book 
carefully. Too much prominence has been given in the last 
decade to solo playing in church, and many of our most tal- 
ented organists have been satisfied to be virtuosos, neglecting 
the far more important art of accompaniment. The modern or- 
gan is, in itself, a temptation to organists to become star-solo- 
ists. But the wonderful mechanical contrivances and facilities 
for manipulating large instruments which abound in organs now- 
adays make possible beautiful and effective accompaniments as 
well as brilliant solo-playing, and Dr. Richardson insists that 
the chief function of a church organist is to summon all the 
resources of these perfected organs of to-day to supply artistic 
accompaniment to the singing. Dr. Richardson gives of his 
best thoughts in this book, and its purchase will repay any 
organist. 
All the various topics bearing upon the subject are con- 
sidered in detail; the art of registration, the accompanying of 


* Modern Organ Accompaniment. By A. Madeley Richardson, Mus. Doc. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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hymn tunes, motets, and plain song, the use of ornamentation, 
and the art of augmenting or reducing piano scores fer use on 
. the organ. It is to be regretted, however, that Dr. Richardson 
did not add a chapter on the art of accompanying choirs of 
boys and men. He could say many helpful things on this 
point, and many things are needed to be said to our organists 
to-day. How often we hear the beautiful de/ canto, flute-like 
tones of the boy-sopranos quite neutralized by the distressing 
whistling of four-foot pipes, and the spunky overtones of 
strident reeds and string stops. Very often, indeed, the reli- 
gious effect of a composition is entirely lost in the injudicious 
choice of registers by the accompanist. The boy-soprano voice, 
thoroughly trained, is a blend of flute, string, and reed timbres, 
and a. chapter on the art of accompanying such a quality of 
voice, would be very opportune just now, and would complete 
what is otherwise a splendid volume. 


A member of the American So- 
WITH THE MEDIUMS. ciety for Psychical Research, Mr. 
David B. Abbot,* who has devoted 
years to the study of the professional spiritualist, has acquired 
a knowledge of a great number of the tricks by which this 
type of charlatan deceives his dupes. A great many of these 
tricks have a commercial value. In fact the trade in them is 
so brisk that it has given rise to a brokerage system and a 
fairly normal list of prices. Mr. Abbot himself has paid hard 
cash for some of the secrets which he publishes. One of them 
was sold to a medium of Mr. Abbot’s acquaintance for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. The stock in trade 
which is now so ruthlessly destroyed consists chiefly of reading 
of sealed letters; reading of notes in a dark room; spirit 
voices, taps, and lights; and slate-writing in many startling 
forms. The frauds here exposed vary from the simplest to the 
most ingenious, some of them depend on the operator’s skill in 
slight of hand, while others secure success by surprising the 
confidence, or ingeniously taking advantage of the credulity of 
the dupes. Mr. Abbot confines himself to the ré/e of ventil- 
ating deceptions that have been extensively used by profes- 
sionals. He does not discuss, nor even raise the question of 
the existence of genuine spiritistic phenomena. 


* Behind the Scenes With the Mediums. By David B. Abbot. Chicago, Ill.: Open Court 
Publishing Company. 
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To indicate more precisely the 
WHAT CAN A YOUNG MAN character of the book bearing this 
DO? interrogative title* the question 
By Rollins. might be put somewhat in this 
form: What are the various ca- 
reers, and their respective advantages, that are open to a young 
man in this country? Generally speaking, anxious youths and 
perplexed parents for whom the above problem is pressing, 
seldom obtain any help from the many philanthropists who, 
through the medium of the press, have offered themselves as 
mentors to the Odyssey of American life. The advice offered 
is usually a compound of moral maxims that are but amplifi- 
cations of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Sayings” and worthless, vague estie 
mates of the pecuniary rewards attached to this or that occu- 
pation or trade, which recall the economic observations of Mrs. 
Micawber when pondering over the paths to which opportunity 
was beckoning her immortal spouse: ‘‘I have long felt the 
brewing business to be particularly adapted to Mr. Micawber. 
Look at Barclay and Perkins! Look at Truman, Hanbury, 
and Buxton! The profits, I am told, are e-NOR-—mous!”’ 

Mr. Rollins has aimed to supply practical information con- 
cerning the various careers which he discusses, definite in- 
struction as to the best means of entering them, the physical, 
mental, and moral qualifications which they demand for success, 
the difficulties which they present, and the rewards which they 
offer. The book contains a good deal of valuable information 
about almost every avenue of professional, commercial, manu- 
facturing, and agricultural life. The precise and circumstantial 
character of the information is a confirmation of the author’s 
assertion that in the compilation of it, he has sought the help 
of specialists in various departments. 

To convey an idea of the detailed character of the work, 
we may mention that there are chapters on the Librarian, the 
Consular Service, Service in the Philippines, Lumbering, the 
City Guide, the Chauffeur, and the Mercantile Traveler. It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Rollins, who has given us a useful book, 
should, in an introductory chapter on schools and education, 
have, quite gratuitously, registered his opinion that, though he 
believes the Roman Catholics are justified in maintaining their 
own schools, yet the policy seems very bad for the Republic, 

* What Can a Young Man Do? By Frank West Rollins. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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since it ‘‘is only through the mixing process which goes on in 
public schools that we are able to assimilate our heterogene- 
ous population.”” We feel quite confident that if Mr. Rollins 
would pay a visit to any of the great parochial schools, say in 
New York City, he would dismiss his groundless apprehension. 


In less than three centuries from its 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE FAR introduction Christianity had con- 
EAST. quered the Roman Empire; more 

than half the population of the 

Empire, and several barbarous nations, had become Christian. 
For thirteen centuries the Church has been sending to the Far 
Fast, that is to say, to India, Indo-China, China, Corea, and 
Japan, band after band of heroic missionaries who have, in in- 
numerable instances, suffered every hardship, even a death of 
torture, in the cause of the propagation of the faith. The an- 
nals of the missions abound everywhere with histories of con- 
verts who, for virtue and fidelity unto death, are not unworthy 
of comparison with the early Christians. Yet, what are the 
gross results? The religion which in three centuries conquered 
the Roman Empire has the following results to show for its 
labors in this other field: out of a population of about eight 
hundred millions (787,400,000) there are about four million 
Catholics. A French priest has made a study* of the history 
of this Eastern Apostolate, in order to discover, if possible, the 
reason of this comparative tailure. His review of the fate of 
Catholic missions in the above-mentioned countries, is a splendid 
picture of the zeal of the missionaries and the virtue of the 
native Christians. The conclusion which he draws from what 
deserves to be called a close and intelligent study of the facts 
is that the modern missionaries have failed because in one im- 
portant respect they have not followed the example of the 
Apostles and their immediate successors. Everywhere they went 
the Apostles founded churches with a native episcopate and 
priesthood, and addressed themselves, above all, to the masses 
of the people. On the contrary, the modern missionaries too 
often turned first to the upper classes, hoping that the example 
of these would draw the lower classes; and nowhere did they 
establish complete native churches. The result was that, in the 
eyes of these peoples, Catholicism always has remained a for- 


* Le Christianisme et L'’Extrime Orient. Par Chanoine Léon Joly. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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eign, anti-national religion, always under suspicion; and the 
converts to it have been regarded as renegades to their country. 


In his reply to the Encyclical of 

LIBERALISM IN FRANCE. our Holy Father to the French 

hierarchy relative to the Associa- 

tions Law, the Bishop of Coutances said: ‘‘The deplorable 

liberalism solemnly condemned by Pius IX. of glorious memory 

is more alive than ever; it has penetrated everywhere. How 

many enterprises, seemingly good, are impregnated with it. 

This liberalism has led us to the abyss. And it is from it that 
we would look for salvation!” 

Inspired by this thought, a devoted defender of the policy 
and action of Pius X. regarding France, has taken up the his- 
tory of liberalism in France for the last twenty odd years; and 
the result is two solid volumes,* packed with documents, skiil- 
fully digested into a long-sustained, coherent argument, di- 
rected to sustain a thesis which the writer frankly announces 
at the opening of his work. In an Introduction of one hun- 
dred and seventy pages, M. l’Abbé Barbier defines the nature 
of liberalism as a movement -whose essential principles, derived 
from the French Revolution, are irreconcilably opposed to the 
Catholic principle of authority. Then he proceeds to give his 
account of the rise and development of the school of liberal 
Catholicism which essays that impossible task of reconciling 
those contradictories. To indicate the viewpoint of the author, 
it will suffice to say that Archbishops Ireland and Kane, Amer- 
ican Americanism and Anglo-Saxon democratic ideas, are cred- 
ited with a sinister part in the spread of the movement. The 
thesis of the author is, that from the beginning to the end of 
his pontificate Leo XIII. pursued a policy which, to a very 
serious extent, contributed to weaken the cause of religion in 
France, and to promote the diffusion of ‘all those social and 
religious errors which, in our day, are so many forms of liberal- 
ism.” Every prominent incident in the history of the French 
Church from 1880 is discussed in the light of a goodly array 
of documents. And in every instance the writer’s verdict is 
that the interference of Pope Leo and his Secretary of State 
resulted in injury to the cause of the Church ! 


* Le Progrés du Liberalisme Catholique en France: sous le Pape Leon XIII. Par E, Bar- 
bier. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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In M. Barbier’s opinion there existed, among the French 
bishops and the higher clergy, even after the Vehementer Nos, 
a strong inclination to form the legal associations forbidden by 
the Pope. He believes that this same spirit of dissatisfaction 
with the policy of Pius X. is far from extinct among French 
Catholics. The purpose of his book is to exorcise that spirit, 
and to inculcate perfect obedience to, and trust in the French 
policy of the Pope to-day. The means he chooses to achieve 
this end is to write, at the cost of much time and labor, a 
large two-volume work demonstrating that, in the same affairs, 
disaster and ruin followed the policy pursued by the Pope yes-. 
terday. 


The appearance of a third edition of 
APOLOGETICS AND PHIL- the Dominican Father De Groot’s 
OSOPHY. Summa Apologetica* indicates that 
the work, notwithstanding its bulk, 
meets with approval as a text-book for seminary students in 
some parts of Europe, though, owing to the method of dividing 
the courses in this country, it has remained comparatively 
unknown among ourselves. Strictly scholastic in its spirit and 
method, the Summa treats first of the institution, constitution, 
and notes of the Church. Then, by the application of these 
notes, it identifies the Roman Catholic Church as the institu. 
tion founded by Christ. Next it proceeds to all the other 
questions that make up the traditional ‘‘ Tractatus de Ecclesia”; 
and concludes with an examination of the function of reason 
and the authority of philosophers and human history in reli- 
gious belief. 


An elaborate refutation of the materialism of Buchner, by 
a French priest,t seems, at first sight, somewhat belated; for in 
English philosophic thought, Buchner was long ago discredited ; 
and rationalistic and agnostic speculation runs in other direc- 
tions than it did thirty years ago, when the philosophy of 
“kraft und stoff” enjoyed some consideration. This same phil- 
osophy, however, has become the heritage of a large portion 
of the masses in France; and a popular yet scientific refuta- 

* Summa Apologetica de Ecclesia Christi. Ad mentem S. Thome Aquinatis. <Auctore Fr. 
M. I. V. De Groot, O.P. Ratisbonz, 1906: Manz. 


t L’Ordre Naturel et Dieu. Etude Critique dela Theorte du Dr. L. Buchner. Par Y'Abbé 
Alfred Tanguy. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 
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tion of it ought to do something towards diminishing the reign _ 
of error there. 


Under the form of an account of the meetings and debates 
of a philosophical club in an unnamed European capital, Dr. 
Paul Carus®* satirizes the philosophy of agnosticism and the 
utilitarian ethical principle of ‘‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.” Imaginative construction is not the Doctor’s 
strong point, and his humor does not flow spontaneously enough 
to give him a mastery over this literary form as a vehicle for 
philosophic disquisition. 


A more heterogeneous cloud of witnesses than has been as- 
sembled by the compiler of an anthology of thoughts on the 
immortality of the soul ¢ could scarcely be called together, from 
all the ages, and from all shades of religious and philosophic 
belief, to deliver contributary testimony on any other subject, 
except, perhaps, on the text of Vanitas Vanitatum. The Scrip- 
tures, philosophers, ancient and modern, from Aristotle to 
Buckle, scientists, historians, priests, preachers, saints, and sin- 
ners, are thundering in the index. The index, by the way, 
brings into juxtaposition names that probably have never been 
in such close proximity before. St. Augustine and Matthew 
Arnold, Buddha and Thomas Henry Buckle, John Calvin and 
Lord Byron, Benjamin Franklin and St. Francis of Assisi, Fén- 
elon and Fichte, Gautama and Cardinal Gibbons, John Fiske 
and the English Omar Khaydm, Luther and Lucretius, John 
Locke and Sir Oliver Lodge, Mohammed and Montesquieu, 
Thales and Tolstoi, are among the couples that go arm in arm 
in this dance, not of death, but of immortality; where, to give 
a final example of the incongruous, Giordano Bruno is escorted 
by Robert Browning and William Jennings Bryan. The collector 
has brought together a great many gems; but mingled with 
them there is also a lot of common pebbles picked up chiefly 
out of contemporary literature. It is unfortunate that the au- 
thor did not give references to the places from which she drew, 
instead of merely adding the names of the author. 


* The Philosopher's Martyrdom. A Satire. By Paul Carus, Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 

t Intimations of Immortality. Significant Thoughts on the Future Life. Selected by 
Helen Philbrook Patten. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
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This is a picturesque historical ac- 
SCOTTISH HOMES. count * of the principal castles or 
houses belonging to the few his- 
torical Catholic families who clung to the faith through the 
days of the Reformation and the executions, attainders, and 
confiscations of the early Hanoverian period: Czrlaverock and 
Letterfourie of the Gordons; Terregles and Kirkconnell of the 
Maxwells; Beaufort of the Frasers; Traquair of the Stuarts; 
and Fetternear, originally the seat of the Bishops of Aberdeen. 
The names call up a host of historic memories stretching from 
the Middle Ages, past Flodden and Pinkie, through the stormy 
days of John Knox and Mary Stuart, down to and beyond the 
fatal field “that quenched the fortunes of the hapless Stuart 
line.” Father Blundell, writing from the first Benedictine Ab- 
bey founded in Scotland since the Reformation, and himself 
claiming kindred with the Gordons and the Stuarts, could not 
fail to be inspired to eloquence by his theme. 


In the Preface to this, the third 
ECONOMICS. edition of his Political Economy t— 
a work which gave the late Mr. 
Devas a position of authority among English economists—the 
author points out that the course which economic opinion has 
taken since the book first appeared has justified some of its 
views which at first were subjected to much hostile criticism. 
The subsequent controversy between Free Trade and Protection 
has confirmed his contention that the difference between them 
is rather in the concrete than in the abstract. The problem of 
the unemployed confirms the principle of workmen’s insurance 
and of employers’ liability; and the cry of race suicide indi- 
cates that a danger which he heralded has arrived. In the pres- 
ent edition many statistical figures have been revised to bring 
the work up to the latest returns. 


To encourage the study of economic questions and the de- 
velopment of industrial education in this country some Chicago 
merchants offered a number of prizes for the best essays on 
some topics pertaining to the above problem. A prize winner, 


* Ancient Catholic Homes of Scotland, By Dom. O. Blundell, O.S.B. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 

t Political Economy. By Charles S. Devas. Third Edition. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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the professor of Commerce and Industry in Dartmouth College, . 
publishes his essay.* He opens his dissertation with a compari- 
son between Germany and America. Germany compensates for 
its inferior physical resources by an efficient system of indus- 
trial education; America’s superior physical resources are seri- 
ously impaired by the absence of any adequate system of in- 
dustrial training. The main features of the German system are 
outlined. The professor then proposes a plan suggested by the 
German method, but modified so as to suit the special condi- 
tions of this country and to fit into the general educational 
system. 


Professor Laughlin, of the University of Chicago, publishes 
the series of lectures which he delivered in Berlin in 1906, on 
the present great industrial issues and problems in the United 
States t—Competition; Protection and Reciprocity; The Trust, 
Banking, and Railway Problems. The Professor’s treatment of 
his subjects is popular and devoid of technicality, intended for 
those who desire to gain, without much study, an intelligent 
grasp on the elementary factors in these questions. His general 
judgment of the situation, brought about by the enormous de- 
velopment of the capitalistic power, is optimistic. He believes 
that the country will prove strong enough to correct the pres- 
ent evils by devising restraints which, without infringing the 
legitimate rights of capital, will protect the rights and liberty 
of the people at large. 


Even the most loyal adherents of traditional ideals in edu- 
cation are beginning to recognize that the college programme 
cannot ignore the growing demand that, in the interest of the 
nation, economic studies and industrial training must receive 
more attention than has hitherto been accorded to them. The 
want of a good text-book of economic history has been an obsta- 
cle to hinder advance in this direction. For this reason, a 
manual just published by Longmans in their series of commer- 
cial text-books{ is likely to meet with a favorable reception. 


* Industrial Education. A System of Training for Men entering upon Trade and Com- 
merce. By Harlow Stafford Pearson, Ph.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
tIndustrial America. Berlin Lectures of 19¢c6, By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D. With 
Maps and Diagrams. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
t The Economic History of the United States, By Ernest Ludlow Bogart, Ph.D., Prince- 
ton University. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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It has, besides, the recommendation of intrinsic merit. It com- 
prehends the entire economic history of the country from the 
first colonial settlements down to 1906. The characteristics of 
the successive periods, the forces at work in them, and the 
various phases of this mighty development, which, as the author 
remarks, is the keynote of all American history, are saliently 
outlined. The growth of industry, agriculture, commerce, trans- 
portation, labor, and the relation and interaction of these dif- 
ferent factors, are set forth with precision, without overloading 
the pages with statistics. To each chapter is appended a brief 
summary, together with a set of suggestive topics, questions, and 
references to authorities; and at the end of the volume there 
is an extensive bibliography. 


A little book,* consisting of six lectures delivered at the 
London School of Economics, points out, and suggests remedies 
for, the ravages wrought in the home of the humbler wage- 
earners by neglect of hygiene, and by various forms of wasteful- 
ness and imprudence. 


Probably the title Zhe Secrets of 

ROME. the Vatican + will arouse expecta- 

tions that will not be fulfilled by 

the large and profusely illustrated volume which bears it. It 
contains nothing approaching to scandalous gossip, and never 
touches upon anything pertaining to the arcana of diplomacy. 
The author, though not a Catholic, is respectful and even re- 
verential. With the exception of an account of a personal visit 
to Cardinal Merry del Val, everything else that he tells us,ina 
pleasant, easy tone, set off occasionally with some flashes of 
rhetoric, has already appeared in print. He describes some of 
the apartments and treasures of the Vatican which are not open 
to all comers. The origin of the palace, and some of its vicis- 
situdes; the ceremonies and usages observed at the death and 
the election of a Pope, and at the creation of cardinals; audi- 
ences; the constitution of the Papal household; the composition 
of the Curia, and the duties of the various Congregations and 
of the Papal Secretary of State, and the daily routine of the 


* Economics for the Household, By Louise Creighton. New York: Longmans, Green 


& Co. 
t The Secrets of the Vatican, By Douglas; Sladen. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Company, 
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palace, are described in a way to satisfy popular curiosity. 
Through the crypt of St. Peter’s, the Libraries, the Borgia 
apartments, and even the Pope’s coach-house, Mr. Sladen plays 
his part of cicerone, drawing from the present and the past 
much that is entertaining and instructive. A chapter on the 
Vatican and France consists of the inaugural address delivered 
on the subject by Archbishop Bourne at the Catholic Confer- 
ence at Brighton in 1906. The book is trustworthy; for when 
dealing with matters pertaining to the government of the Church 
and the intimate life of the Vatican, it follows as authorities 
such guides as the Gerarchia, George Goyau, Vicomte de Vogiie, 
and the Abbé Cigala; and, in archeology, Professor Marucchi, 
Pére Dufresne, and other scholars of rank. 


Prospective visitors to Rome will do well to provide them- 
selves with the English edition of Amelung and Holtzinger’s 
guide to the ruins and museums of Rome;* unless they al- 
ready possess the German original. To call the work a guide- 
book is scarcely just. It is not a mere catalogue of objects 
and places. It assists the art pilgrim, by critical comment, to 
appreciate the character of the objects that are passed in re- 
view. The work is in two volumes of pocket size. The first, 
containing nearly two hundred illustrations, covers public mu- 
seums. The second takes up the ruins of the ancient city and 
the Christian basilicas; and, with the help of maps, plans, and 
illustrations, conveys, in much less space than one could ex- 
pect, a clear idea of the successive topographical changes that 
took place in the Imperial City. 


The Ellen of Lady Gilbert’s “ First 

FICTION. Book” + is a young Irish lady over 

whose parentage hangs a cloud of 

mystery. Left an orphan in Spain, she starts for London, where, 
with the help of an introduction to a distinguished painter, she 
hopes to be able to become an artist. She is shipwrecked on 
the Irish coast, is rescued by Mr. Aungier, the young master 
of the great house of the neighborhood. She remains in the 
* The Museums and Ruins of Rome. By Walter Amelung and Heinrich Holtzinger. 


English Edition. Revised by the Authors and Mrs. S. A. Strong, LL.D. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


t The Story of Ellen. By Lady Gilbert (Rosa Mulholland), |New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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family; and a mutual attachment springs up between her and 
Aungier. As the mystery of Ellen’s birth begins to lighten, 
she learns something of her mother’s story, whose life had been 
closely bound up with that of the Aungier’s. As circumstances 
unfold themselves, Aungier is led to believe that the loyal, un- 
selfish girl is mercenary and fickle; then estrangement; an art 
student’s life in London; repentance of the person who con- 
trived to misrepresent Ellen; and “they lived happy ever af- 
terwards.” <A sweet, sentimental story, with some surprises in 
the plot; and some descriptions that catch the tender sadness 
that tinges the beauty of Irish scenery. 


More racy of the soil, and a stronger book by far, is The 
Return of Mary McMurrough,* where some of the distinctive 
features of Irish peasant life and character are skillfully drawn. 
The greed for land, the contempt entertained by “the woman 
of three cows” for the cotter, and the tyranny of the match- 
making parents over their youngsters, which permits the af- 
fections of lovers to play but a small part in matrimonial se- 
lections, are drawn from life. We are introduced, too, to the 
Land League, the agent provocateur of the police force, the 
courthouse, and the jail. A universal chord in the tragedy of 
life is touched in the relations between Mary and her lover 
Shan, who, for fifteen years, has cherished in his heart the 
picture of his young sweetheart who has gone to America, and 
will return when she and he are in a position to have a few 
acres of their own. When Mary does return, he refuses to 
identify the wan and worn woman with the girl of his love’s 
young dream. But—well, we must not spoil, by anticipation, 
the interest of this clever story. 


One of the French theological pe- 

THEOLOGY. riodicals published recently a ‘‘sym- 
posium” of opinions on manuals 

of theology. Eighty-four professors frankly expressed their 
opinions concerning the text- books on dogma used in their re- 
spective seminaries. The result may be surmised; not one- 
half were even fairly well satisfied with the manuals they were 
compelled to use. Wisely enough, the editor asked for sugges- 


* The Return of Mary McMurrough. By Lady Gilbert (Rosa Mulholland). St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 
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tions on the means of improvement. Among the suggestions. 
were these: the ideal manual should sacrifice questions of mere- 
ly scholastic controversy; it should have regard to the ever- 
increasing demand for the treatment of historico-dogmatic ques- 
tions; it should be philosophical in its doctrinal exposition, 
more discriminative in the choice of proofs from the Scriptures 
and the Fathers, more careful of the validity of arguments from 
‘theological reason,” than even the best of the customary text- 
books has been; it should furthermore be written in the ver- 
nacular and should aim at conciseness and strength in style, 
and should be equipped with an up-to-date bibliography. 

Such a programme may seem to the timid to savor of ‘‘ mod- 
ernism,” but those who doubt that a very close approximation 
can be made to fulfilling such demands, without sacrificing or- 
thodoxy, are commended to a close examination of the present 
volume * from the pen of M. Labauche, Professor at the School 
of Catholic Theology in the University of Paris. .It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that he has inaugurated a gentle revo- 
lution in theological method. Or perhaps, to speak more truly, 
he has joined the ranks of those who, for some years past, 
while maintaining a “safe and sane” fidelity to orthodox doc- 
trine, have created a new science of historical and positive the- 
ology. 

He begins always with a clear exposition of the exact mean- 
ing and content of the defined dogma. He then proceeds to 
examine its history, from its birth in the Sacred Scriptures or 
the Apostolic tradition, through its development in the Fathers; 
its systematization in the schools; and its increasing clarifica- 
tion until the present day. 

That his genera] arrangement is unusually logical is evi- 
denced by the fact that in this present volume, the one that 
would be named De Gratia et de Novissimis in the old man- 
uals, he groups all that is to be taught, dogmatically, concern- 
ing Man, in the state of original justice, under the fall, in the 
state of reparation, glory, or condemnation. He shows excel- 
lent judgment in not dividing his anthropology between two 
treatises, De Deo Creatore and De Gratia, but in grouping it all 
under one. Furthermore the placing of the discussion of the 
relations and the distinctions between nature and the super- 


*Lecons de Theologie Dogmatigue. Par L. Labauche. Dogmatique Speciale, L'Hommes 
Paris: Bloud et Cie. 
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natural immediately before the treatment of grace, is much to 
be commended. Again, the treatment of original sin, as a pre- 
liminary to the tract on grace, is obviously logical. In general, 
the plan, well conceived, is admirably executed. There is mani- 
fest in every page a most unusual sanity of judgment in the 
selection of proofs, and a thorough acquaintance with modern 
theological literature. 

The author has not neglected style; he writes fluently, vig- 
orously, interestingly. The typography is of the best. We hope 
that M. Labauche will surely fulfil his plan of completing an 
entire system of theology, fundamental and special, according 
to the present method. 


The author of this present book * 

COMING OF THE SAINTS. takes his reader back to the ages 
By Taylor. ef faith, asks him to forget all 

that has been written in history 

and criticism since the days of Rabanus Maurus, and promises to 
enable him to ‘‘ re-imagine the remote past in the light of the 
traditions of our forefathers.” He plainly declares: ‘‘I have not 
taken upon myself to disentangle history from legend ”’; for his 
purpose the legend is as good as the history, perhaps better; 
for how can one see again the ancient world through medizval 
eyes, if he surround himself with an atmosphere that was un- 
known to the medieval? And let it be said at once that if 
one surrender himself “‘ at discretion,” he will have some hours 
of as delightful entertainment and instruction, as can be con- 
ceived. The work is a frank attempt to supplement the his- 
torical data concerning the origin and spread of Christianity 
by a recurrence to every old legend and chronicle and tradi- 
tion available. Duchesne, Harnack, Freeman, Milman, Baring- 
Gould, Biggs, Edersheim, and even Houtin fraternize most dem- 
ocratically with Diodorus Siculus, Matthew of Paris, and Le 
Sire de Joinville, and for once, despite the critics, the Bol- 
landists, the Legenda Aurea, and the “ Recognitions of Clement” 
are on the same footing: all the old “‘ hagiographic trovatori” 
come into their kingdom again, and Delehaye is neglected. 
“The critics are not infallible,” anyhow, and who knows for 
certain that Joseph of Arimathea did not come to Glastonbury, 
or that Lazarus and Mary Magdalen did not float on the raft 


* The Coming of the Saints, Imaginations and Studies in Early Church History and Tra- 
dition. By John W. Taylor. London: Methuen & Co. 
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to Arles? James was bishop of Jerusalem, and Peter of Rome; 
why, then, may not St. Zacheus have been bishop of Czsarea 
and Lazarus of Marseilles? It seems to be all the same to the 
chroniclers. 

To be serious, there is, however, a genuine scientific value 
to the present work. On every page the author gives evidence 
of genuine erudition. He knows the “ legenda,” he knows his- 
tory, and we think that, if he cared, he could separate the 
two; further, it would be difficult to find another whose writ- 
ing is so successful in reproducing the atmosphere of early 
times. Indeed, the faculty of historical imagination is Mr. 
Taylor’s predominating gift. If it were tempered and regulated, 
made legitimate and scientific, he might be an historian. But 
he prefers romance and legend and pious tradition to history, 
and we do not say that his preference is unfortunate. 


This history,* edited by Dr. Lodge, 

HISTORY OF NATIONS. comprises twenty-four volumes. In 

By Lodge. general there has been evidently an 

earnest desire to be fair and impar- 

tial, and the whole work is more of a political history than a 

religious, economic, or military one. To the initiated student of 

history, who is able to discriminate and judge for himself, the 

work will be very useful and instructive. Such volumes as 

the History of England, History of Ireland, History of Africa, 

are—taking all things into consideration— quite fair. There are 

questions which they do not treat, but no one can expect a 
work like this to be comprehensive. 

In a work so extensive, however, there must almost of neces- 
sity be shortcomings. While chronologically correct, it pre- 
sents arbitrary judgments on great world-wide questions of 
history, as if there was no possibility that the particular view 
of the author could, with fairness and truth, be questioned. 

For example, in the History of the French Revolution, the 
writer attributes all liberal knowledge to the Renaissance, and 
all political liberty to the Reformation. Examples of the same 
attitude which we must, from the standpoint of the historian, 
condemn, are shown in the volume on /taly. We quote one 


two passages: 


* The History of Nations. By Henry Cabot Lodge, Ph.D., LL.D., Editor-in-Chief. 
XXIV. Vols. Philadelphia: John D. Morris & Co. 
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It was not till the time of Gregory the Great that the 
Bishop of Rome began to assume a position which faintly 
foreshadowed the papal position in the Middle Ages. He 
was still for some centuries, till the quarrel with Constanti- 
nople in the eighth century, regarded merely as the foremost 
bishop in the West—frvimus inter pares. 

* * * 

The triumph, however, of Christianity was not alloyed. 
The masses who were left without a creed had to be swept 
into the Gospel net, and the easiest way to do this was to 
make concessions to their superstitious ignorance which de- 
tracted from the purity of the Gospel. The doctrines of 
Christianity were too lofty and too severe to be readily ac- 
cepted by the corrupt population of the Roman world. But 
when they saw the old pagan ceremonial rivaled, if not sur- 
passed, by a parade of lights, incense, vestments, pictures, 
images, and votive offerings, it was not difficult to submit to 
so slight a change in the outer forms of devotion. The mul- 
titudinous gods of pagan worship were replaced by signs of 
Christian veneration. . . . By such devices as these the 
multitude were induced to acquiesce in the transformation of 
the heathen temples into Christian churches. There were 
not wanting high-souled characters in that day who protested 
against this dangerous trifling; but their voice was generally 
overruled. The patrons of a corrupt reaction were honored 
and magnified. Vigilantius was denounced; Jerome was 
canonized. 


These things are extremely vital points in the history of civ- 
ization, and in the history of that world-wide body—the Catho- 
lic Church. 

Again, exception might be taken to the proportionate amount 
of space given to Huss and the Hussites in the History of Aus- 
tria; to the statement that Huss stood for the historical ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament; to the very partisan view of 
Luther, and to the statement that ‘‘he was of a very super- 
stitious nature because he believed in a real hell and an actual 
devil.” 

We regret that there is no mention in the bibliography of 
the volume on Germany of the authoritative history of the Ger- 
man people by Janssen. We take pleasure in adding that the 
volume is fair in its exposition of the doctrine of Indulgences. 

The volume on South America is mainly political and gen- 
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erally fair; but it is certainly unfair to the Jesuits, particularly - 
with regard to their colony in Paraguay; and it is lamentably 
lacking in its appreciation of Garcia Moreno. 

In the History of the United States, Mr. Lodge is culpably 
unfair in not giving credit to Lord Baltimore for the establish- 
ment, of his own free will, of religious toleration in Maryland. 

It is impossible to give a categorical judgment on the whole 
work, but, as we have said, to the student who already knows 
something of history, the volumes will be useful. To the be- 
ginner, who needs direction and interpretation, we cannot re- 
commend them unconditionally. 


A Draught of the Blue,”* two 
A DRAUGHT OF THE BLUE. storiestranslated from the Sanskrit 

by F. W. Bain, are even more beau- 
tiful than his other translation, A Digit of the Moon. The ori- 
ginal work is in verse, and so careful has the translator been that 
a great deal of the poetry seems to have been preserved in Mr. 
Bain’s prose. 

No difficulty will be met with in reading and understanding 
the stories, for Mr. Bain’s knowledge of Hindu mythology, as 
amply shown by his prefaces and notes, is accurate and thor- 
ough. It would be practically impossible to give even a slight 
idea of what the stories contain in a short résumé. Nothing 
since Mr. Kipling’s Kim has brought Indian life and thought 
so vividly before the English-reading public. 

Mr. Bain has promised to translate the other fourteen parts 
of the manuscript from which the Digit of the Moon and the 
Draught of the Blue are taken. 


Longmans, Green & Co. has just published a translation of 
the Abbé Vacandard’s treatise on ‘‘ The Inquisition,” by Rev. 
B.-L. Conway, C.S.P. The Abbé isa historical scholar of first 
rank, at once critical, sane, and moderate. He is well known 
by his Life of St. Bernard and his Historical and Critical Essays. 

This able work discusses the origin and development of the 
coercive power of the Catholic Church in matters of faith. The 
old tu guoque argument of many apologists is abandoned as 
useless, and the Inquisition is treated from a purely objective 
standpoint. The facts are set forth clearly and honestly, because 

*A Draught of the Blue. By F. W. Bain. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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the author holds with Cardinal Newman that the cause of the 
Church is always helped by a frank facing of unpleasant facts 
in her history. 

Copies of this work may be obtained from Rev. Bertrand L. 
Conway, C.S.P., 415 West 59th Street, New York City. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD has frequently called attention to 
the life and work of that wonderful servant of God, Sister 
Teresa, the Carmelite of Lisieux, popularly known as “ The 
Little Flower of Jesus.” The “ Life” of this young contem- 
plative has had a wide circulation in France, and, by means 
of translations, in many other countries. Our gratitude goes 
out to Miss S. L. Emery for her capable translations of the 
poems of Sister Teresa* which give us insight into the poetic, 
devout, and ecstatic soul of the author. 

Through all of them runs a sustained note of spontaneity, 
of sacrifice, of union with the Unseen. Miss Emery has per- 
formed a difficult task with exactness and with taste. We cor- 
dially hope that the “ Life” and the “ Poems” of Sister Teresa 
will be still more widely known and read. 


Mr. Mosher, of Portland, Maine, published in the March num- 
ber of his Bibelot some choice selections from Francis Thompson. 
Considering that editions of Thompson’s work are very rare, 
the number was particularly welcome. Mr. Mosher, as a further 
tribute to the memory of the great poet, republishes with his 
well-known taste and excellence a book making a separate 
edition of ‘‘The Hound of Heaven.” It is a distinct pleasure 
to have this masterpiece of English poetry in separate form. 


* The Petals of a Little Flower, Poems of Sister Teresa. Translated by S. L. Emery. 
Boston, Mass.: The Angel Guardian Press. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (25 Jan.): Fr. Toohey concludes his articles on 
“Newman and Modernism,” bringing forth particular pas- 
sages ‘‘to show how utterly foreign to his (Newman’s) 
teaching are the methods and tenets of the Immanence 
theory.” Literary Notes speaks of Stedman’s poetry as 
an admirable instance of the human and national spirit in 
literature. The reported ‘‘ Money Scandal in the Vati- 
can” has been done away with by Card. Satolli. Card, 
Segna, the new Prefect of the Index, is said to have made 
a very special study of Modernism in all its evolutions. 
(1 Feb.): Great care is taken to explain that the Pope 
in the “ Pascendi Gregis’’ does not mean to institute a 
martial law of selection and repression. The disciplinary 
precautions are said to be the practical supplement of 
the doctrinal condemnations. The layman’s point of 
view toward the Encyclical is given by J. Godfrey Rau- 
pert. He combats the assertion that the laity passively 
accept the Encyclical because of intellectual apathy, 
and maintains that it is a source of encouragement to 
the Catholic people. 

(8 Feb.): The relation of present-day Socialism to Chris- 
tianity is discussed. The anti-clerical war against re- 
ligious instruction in the schools of Italy is said to be 
growing more dangerous to religion. The instruction now 
given is very perfunctory and the teachers are neither 
qualified for the work nor interested in it. The per- 
sonnel of the Roman “ Vigilance Committee” is given 
by the Roman Correspondent. Apropos of Cardinal 

Richard’s death it is stated that out of the sixty-one 

remaining Cardinals, the Italians number thirty-eight. 

Three represent the English-speaking world. Rev. 

Spencer Jones writes to corroborate the views of Fr. 

Toohey on Newman and Modernism. 

(15 Feb.): A correspondent considers the attitude of the 

Catholic missionaries in relation to administrative abuses 

in the Congo. That such abuses have existed and do 

exist is proven beyond question of doubt. The silence 
of Catholic missionaries has been due to fear of the gov- 
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ernment, to Belgian loyalty to the King, or to a prefer- 
ence to suffer wrongs in silence. Leopold is criticized 
unsparingly. ‘“‘The fact that he is a Catholic should 
make us the more stern with him.” The Children’s 
Bill before Parliament is spoken of with approval. Its 
aim is to safeguard child-life by such measures as the 
punishment of careless parents, by prohibition of tobac- 
co, the regulation of reformatories, etc. 





The Month (Feb.): The article, ‘‘A Plea for Catholic Social 


Action,” points out the deficiency in the present trend 
of anti-Socialistic literature which offers a variety of neg- 
ative criticisms unsupported by any attempt at positive 
construction. The only effectual argument against So- 
cialism is the presentation of a better scheme in its place. 
That Catholics are apathetic to the progress of Social 
Reform can scarcely be denied. “‘The English Catho- 
lic Calendar since the Reformation,” by Rev. Herbert 
Thurston, presents a summary of gleanings from data 
which have accumulated since the time of Rev. John Mor- 
ris, S.J., whose masterly treatment of the subject left lit- 
tle to be added at the time. ‘Some Gothic Revival- 
ists,” by N. Randolph, presents a list of the most repre- 
sentative exponents who aided in furthering the interests 
of the movement towards a revival of Gothic art. 
The Catholic factor in the revival was a leading one. 
“Religious, Sentiment in Sienese Art,”’ affords its readers 
an opportunity to become familiar with the salient feat- 
ures of Sienese art. 











The= National Review (March): “Episodes of the Month,” con- 


tains an attack upon the naval programme of the pres- 
ent Government, and a bitter condemnation of Mr. Bir- 
rell and his Irish policy: ‘‘He dances to the piping of 
the Nationalists, and his every public utterance is punctu- 
ated by rebel applause, and the so-called ‘lull’ in crime 
(throughout Ireland) is the result of a corrupt compact 
between Mr. Birrell and: the Roman Catholic hierarchy.’ 
In “ The Russo-Japanese War—An Unpublished Page 
of International Diplomacy,’’ Andre Mevil charges that 
Germany incited Russia to begin the war.——‘‘ Cobden- 
ism and Its Cancer,” by J. L. Garvin. H. M. Hynd- 
man, in “International Socialism,” presents a plea for 
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his subject. He maintains that Socialism is spiritual as - 
well as material—a great material religion. “The old 
supernatural creeds have long ceased even to pretend to 
guide; they have now almost ceased to influence the 
thought of our time.” Sir William Ramsay writes on 
Lord Kelvin. Bernard Holland reviews a book of 
poems, just issued, by Mary Coleridge. The poems are 
praised very highly. ‘‘ Mary Coleridge,” says the writer, 
“recalls both George Herbert and Herrick.” “ Radi- 
cal Stalwart’’ writes of the approaching downfall of the 
Liberal Party. Notes on Canada and India. 

The Irish Monthly (March): Some interesting letters from per- 
sons of more or less distinction are here published for 
the first time. Oliver Goldsmith is the subject of a 
paper by the Rev. Michael Watson, S.J. Gardening 
is enthusiastically recommended by Nora Tynan O’Mahony 
in her paper entitled: “A Pleasant Hobby.” Mrs. 
Ellen Woodlock, a woman who did much work in her 
day, is the subject of a biographical sketch. 

Le Correspondant (25 Jan.): The heroes of La Vendée are the 
subject of an article by H. de la Combe.——Lt. Col. 
Rollin outlines a system of espionage to be followed in 
time of war. The Countess of Clinchamp writes of 
the happy relations which existed from the twelfth cen- 
tury between the members of the Bourbon family and 
the famous Benedictine Abbey at Sauvigny. Count de 
Moiiy proposes to find the cause of the exceptional popu- 
larity of French Comedy. It lies in the fact, he thinks, 
that it has always been a social force, interpreting the 
deepest sentiments of the people in civil life. Louise 
Zeys traces summarily the origin and development of 

, labor unions—particularly those of women. She treats 

P of the different unions of women in France to-day. 

(10 Feb.): Minister Maura, of Spain, is described by 

Joseph Berge as a man of great ability, remarkable in- 

dependence, highly honest, virtuous, and courageous. 

P. Pisani relates the story of the parish of St. Gervais 

of Paris and the French Revolution. A number of 

unedited letters from Chateaubriand to his wife appear 
in this number. The compiler tells us that these letters 
are invaluable, as they show the intimate thoughts of 
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that great man. Lucien Bezard contributes an essay 
on the ancient poetry of the Magyar people during their 
wars for independence. Francis Marre writes that the 
colonies of France are becoming the producing countries, 
and their industry has assumed such proportions that it 
will soon become a national question. 








Etudes (5 Feb.): In his paper on “ Scholastics and Modernists,”’ 


Revue 


M. Lucien Roure states that Modernism is a tendency 
rather than a body of doctrine. Scholasticism, in turn, 
is distinguished by a three-fold tendency, 2. ¢., intellec- 
tualism, objectivism, and realism. The writer then begins 
a comparative study of these two opposing minds, and 
claims that Modernism is the recrudescence of the spirit 
of the Averrhoists which spent itself against Scholasticism 
in the thirteenth century, and the spirit of the Reformers 
which, with no greater success, combated Scholasticism 
in the sixteenth. The award of the Nobel prize to 
Rudyard Kipling gives occasion for an article on Imper- 
ialism, by M. Paul Jury. 

(20 Feb.): M. A. Eymieu has a paper on the psychology 
of habit and self-discipline. M. d’Alés discusses at 
length the Virginal Birth apropos of M. Herzog’s attack 
upon this doctrine in the pages of the Revue d’ Histoire 
et de Littérature Religteuses. 

Pratique d’ Apologétique (1 Feb.): J. Guibert puts forth 
the reasonings in favor of the evolution of man. Under 
three heads—the universality of the law of evolution, the 
resemblances of man to the animal, and the history of 
humanity—he states the chief arguments of the evolu- 
tionists. In the same order he proceeds to refute them. 
Distinguishing between the fact and the principle of evo- 
lution, he reasons that man does not owe his existence 
to the principle of evolution. That man has the power 
of speech, that he is a moral and religious being, that he 
progresses only within the species or the individual, wide- 
ly separate him from the animal. Finally, the history 
of mankind testifies that man has progressed only be- 
cause from the beginning he was man. H. Ligeard 
continues his discussion of the scholastic theories of the 
natural and supernatural. Rousse makes a plea for 
a chair of the history of religion in universities in order 
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to oppose the false assertions of those who have studied — 
the science with a hostile purpose. 

(15 Feb.): G. Bertrin criticises, in a scathing manner, 
those who maintain that the French clergy are in a state 
of disruption and are becoming weakened in faith. He 
believes that in reality there is no crisis. While some of 
the French priests do take an active interest in scientific 
and critical questions, all nevertheless form a united 
body. Still he admits that there exists a certain amount 
of unrest and gives three reasons for its existence— 
Kantian philosophy, the superstition of internal criticism, 
and too much confidence in the scientific deductions of 
adversaries. A. Crosnier begins a series of articles on 
the recent converts to the Catholic Church. In this num- 
ber he gives a résumé of the various motives which led 
to the true fold some of the most noted converts—Bour- 
get, Huysmans, Coppée, Retté. Samuel, his birth and 
vocation, his relation to the priesthood, to royalty, to the 
prophetical schools, his last years, form the substance of 
a paper by H. Lesétre. From a brief study of P. Was- 
mann on the origin of man’s body, J.-M. Boyron con- 
cludes that neither philosophy nor dogma set any limi- 
tations to researches in this line, and that inquiries can 
be made on a scientific basis without trying to harmo- 
nize facts with preconceived theories. 

Thomiste (Jan.—Feb.): Fr. Alexandre Mercier carefully 
defines the preternatural, drawing the line between it and 
the supernatural. The principles of faith, the conclu- 
sions from theology, Fr. Hugon urges in a paper on 
‘‘Nature, Substance, and Person,” enlarge the domain 
of rational science and make possible the solution, if not 
perfectly satisfactory at least reasonably so, of philosoph- 
ical problems which unaided reason attempts in vain. 
The “ Actuality of the Scholastic Method.”’ It is a pow- 
ful remedy against contemporary subjectivism. 

















La Démocratie Chrétienne (8 Feb.): ‘‘ Social Catholicism” in 


Italy, and its relations with materialistic and Masonic 
Socialism. M. Felix Belval, making observations, as he 
says, in the “social mélée,” gives an account of several 
Catholic industrial societies and enterprises for advancing 
the material prosperity of the Italian workingmen and 
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defending and strengthening their Christian life and 
principles. Descriptions of “The Strike in the Region 
of Bergamo” and “ The Work of the Catholics of Reg- 
gio-Emilio,” show the practical and successful working 
of these societies. Accounts are also given of Masonic 
and socialist activities in conflict with these Catholic 
organizations. 

Revue du Monde Catholique (Feb.): In ‘ Voix Canadiennes ”’ is 
given a short biography of Mgr. Lafléche, of Three 
Rivers, with a letter (Sept. 8, 1882) of this bishop up- 
on religious affairs in Canada. His efforts at Rome 
to clear away some difficulties are explained. Senti- 
ment and Faith, a consideration of two principal heresies 
that have persistently appeared since the time of Pascal. 
One has sprung from the relations between dogma and 
history, the other from the relations between dogma and 
reason. These two heretical tendencies, while distinct in 
object and form, are alike in foundation and in result. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Jan.): ‘‘ Newman,” by H, 

Bremond.——“ The Limit of the Infinite,” by Ed. Schiff- 
macher. “The Russian Problem,” by A. Palmieri. 
“Chronicle of the Philosophic and Religious Movement 
in Spain.” 
(Feb.): A critical view of Joachim Merlaut’s recent book 
on Sénancour, the poet, religious thinker, and publicist, 
by Chr. Maréchal. Much advantage will be gained in 
the exegesis of texts, writes Al. Leclére, if they are 
studied not only in themselves, but in their whole set- 
ting. L. Laberthonniére contributes his third article 
on “Dogma and Theology.” M. Lebreton and M. 
Bremond cross swords on the point of a criticism made 
by the former on Williams’ book, Newman, Pascal, Lotsy, ' 
and the Catholic Church. 

La Revue Apologétique (16 Jan.): “Leo XIII. and Biblical 
Modernism,” by P. Leclair, S.J. The Encyclical ‘‘ Prov- 
identissimus ” condemns rather than sanctions the princi- 
ples of the new exegesis. “The Psychology of Un- 
belief,” by Pierre Suau, S.J.——‘ Are Protestant Coun- 
tries Superior to Catholic?” by Maur. Lémozin. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (7 Feb.): P. H. Haan, S.J., on 
“Dogma and Science,” writes of the last two proposi- 
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tions of the decree ‘‘Lamentibili Sane,” tracing out the. 
errors condemned and the consequences such errors 
would lead to if accepted by the Church. P. St. Beis- 
sel, S.J., concludes his paper on “ Modern Art in Cath- 
olic Churches.” He censures modern painters for so often 
striving only after tones and feelings and missing substance 
and meaning. He regrets the haste in which many new 
churches are decorated. By taking more time much 
cheap and worthless stuff would be kept out. P.H. A. 
Krose, S.J., in his paper on “Results of the German 
Census of 1905 Regarding Religious Denominations,” 
gives details from the different states, and concludes that 
the proportionate increase of Catholic population is due 
to immigration. P. J. Bessmer, S.J., writes on “ Chrys- 
tal Gazing.”” He counts the phenomena as visual hallu- 
cinations which were known and used in antiquity and 
through the Middle Ages. P. A. Baumgartner, S.J., 
has a paper on Manzoni’s novel The Betrothed. He points 
out its beauties and shows its value and importance in 
the world’s literature. 











La Civilta Cattolica (1 Feb.): Articles upon ‘‘ The Eloquence 





of St. John Chrysostom ” and ‘‘The Theatre in Italy”; 
also a monograph upon “ Historic and Positive Theol- 
ogy.” 

(15 Feb.): The two main articles are continuations, 
“Theological Modernism” and ‘Schopenhauer and Moral 
Pessimism.” The latter is one of a series of studies 
in “‘ Moral Problems.” 


La Scuola Cattolica (Jan.): ‘“ Cardinal Cesar Baronius,” by Prof. 





Angelo Roncalli——The doctrine of vital or psycholog- 
ical _Immanence is the positive, and Kantian Agnosti- 
cism, the negative foundation of Modernistic Philosophy, 
writes Guiseppe Ballerini. The former he examines criti- 
cally in this issue. “St. Jerome, Educator,” by Ettore 
De-Giovanni. “Tl Rinnovamento ’—an examination of 
the defense which this magazine offers for issuing a num- 
ber after it had been forbidden to do so under pain of 
excommunication. The plea that the journal is non- 
confessional and an apologist for religion does not justify 
its defiance of authority. The International Association 
for the advancement of science among Catholics, recently 
VOL. LXXXVII.—9 . 
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formed at Rome under the direction of three cardinals, 
has chosen for its Secretary Prof. Luigi Pastor, Director 
of the Austrian Historical Institute in Rome. 

Espana y America (1 Feb.): Father Hospital continues his 
sketch of Buddhism as a religious system in his series 
on the religions of China——Fr. Coco crosses swords 
with Loisy on the interpretation of Messianic texts in 
the Gospels. The article concludes with a gracious tribute 
to Loisy’s old enemy, R. P. Fontaine. 

(15 Feb.): The second contribution of Father Garcia on 
“Modernism in Theology” contrasts the modern with the 
traditional Catholic conception of Christological dogma. 

Rdzon y Fe (Jan.): L. Murillo and Pablo Hernandez continue 
articles begun in the previous number. The former will 
not allow an alleged Modernist even to question the jus- 
tice of the charge that Modernists make the act of faith 
consist essentially and simply in a religious sentiment. 
The latter concludes his account of the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Paraguay. In an article on “ Scholastic 
Philosophy and Experimental Psychology,” Urgate de 
Ercilla sets about proving that Scholastic philosophy 
alone can harmonize and give value to the results of 
psychological observation.——V. Mintegulaga writes on 
the legality of lay schools in Spain; A. P. Goyena on 
the Golden Jubilee of our Lady of Lourdes; and N. 
Noguer on Farmers Syndicates in France. 

(Feb.): The opinions of Loisy and Le Roy upon the 
magisterium of the Church are heartily combated by 
A. Elorriaga. 

Biblische Zeitschrift (Jan.): P. J. Houtheim, S.J., in an exegesis 
of Canticle ii. 8-iii. 5, remarks that “ difficulties arise 
only for an unpoetic pedant who forgets that the Canticle 
moves in an ideal world.” Dr. A. Steinman shows the 
internal connection and influence of the Council of Jeru- 
salem in the controversy between Sts. Peter and Paul at 
Antioch. The controversy could not have occurred be- 
fore the Council, as Ramsay says. 


























Current Events. 


How much the people of France 
France. feel the burden of keeping up the 
army is shown by the reduction 
which public opinion has forced the legislature to make in the 
periods of training of the reserves and the territorial army. 
This reduction is not very serious, in the case of the first re- 
serves, amounting only to one week less than as at present, 
from 28 days to 21 days; but it was opposed by most of the 
officers of the army, by the better judgment, it is said, of 
many of those who, to please their constituents, voted for the 
proposal, and by M. de Freycinet, to whom the organization of 
the national defence, both during and after the last war, is largely 
due. This venerable statesman emerged from the semi-seclu- 
sion to which he has of late betaken himself to speak against 
any reduction, and solemnly adjured his fellow-legislators not 
to weaken France by yielding on this point. The desires of 
the country, however, prevailed. The time to be saved from 
military service was looked upon as necessary for the economical 
well-being of the country, in these days of fierce competition 
in business. 

Very little progress has been made even in the discussion 
of the social legislation, which has figured so largely in minis- 
terial programmes. Old-age pensions form one of these meas- 
ures. Some time ago a bill passed the Chamber to provide 
aged workmen with what appears to us the not very munifi- 
cent sum of seventy dollars a year. As this, however, would 
amount to sixty millions per year, it will be seen that it is not 
easy for an already heavily taxed people to provide sufficient 
money for help of this kind. The Senate, in fact, was ap- 
palled by the largeness of the sum, and altered the bill so as 
to reduce the amount to twenty millions. With reference to an- 
other point, too, the Senate has come into conflict with the 
government, and, strange to say, has taken what seems to be 
the more popular side. The government’s bill required, as one 
condition of the granting of a pension, that there should be 
paid some contribution on the part of the person to whom it 
was to be given. The Senate has invited the government to 
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bring in a new bill, which is to exclude the principle of oblig- 
atory contributions. In England the same question is being 
discussed, the working-men there being loud in exclaiming 
against the payment of anything at all as the condition of a 
pension. 

The introduction of an extension of the income tax has 
long been threatened, and in France as well as in this country, 
those who are in receipt of incomes manifest great unwilling- 
ness to serve their country by paying this tax. They had 
hoped that the project had been abandoned; and when on the 
contrary M. Caillaux, the Minister of Finance, brought in the 
proposal that an income tax should take the place of all other 
forms of direct taxation, some of the supporters of the govern- 
ment, leading Radicals, moved an amendment. The govern- 
ment, however, made it a question of confidence, and the 
amendment was defeated. 

The character of the proposed legislation for the liquida- 
tion of church property, which is a consequence of the Sepa- 
ration Act, may be learned from the judgment passed upon it 
by some Parisian Protestants, who have addressed a petition to 
the Senate calling attention to the serious infringement of the 
fundamental principles of law which this legislation involves. 
People are not always the best judges in their own causes; 
and when we have Protestants condemning the anti-Catholic 
legislation of the government, the real character of such legis- 
lation and the real character of the government are made all 
the more evident. The petitioners declare the proposals to be a 
** veritable iniquity.” The Senate, they say, cannot sanction the 
confiscation of the property left for Masses, ‘‘ without profoundly 
affecting all those who believe in the efficacy of prayers for the 
dead. If the conditions with which the legacies have been bur- 
dened can no longer be fulfilled, the amounts ought to be returned 
to the representatives of the testators.” They conclude by ex- 
pressing, as the representatives of those who were robbed, per- 
secuted, and proscribed on account of their religion, the ‘‘in- 
vincible horror which they feel for every infringement of the 
liberty of worship and of private property,” and urge the Sen- 
ate to place all citizens, to whatever religion they may belong, 
under the safeguard of the common law. Times have changed 
indeed in France when Protestants have to make such an ap- 
peal on behalf of Catholics. 
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Morocco still remains the chief cause of anxiety for the 
government. It has to choose between three courses: the con- 
quest of the country; or its complete and immediate abandon- 
ment; or the mere holding of the coast towns for the sake of 
the organization of a police force, the re-establishment of order 
and the maintenance of French predominance. From the first 
the latter course has been the one chosen, and the one to which 
the government resolutely adheres. The conquest of the coun- 
try would be an extremely difficult undertaking, and would in- 
volve the risk of a European war. If France were to abandon 
Morocco, some other power would step in, and that would be 
intolerable. The least disadvantageous course, therefore, is the 
one chosen; and yet it involves great difficulties. Soon after 
the bombardment of Casablanca it seemed as if everything was 
in a fair way for settlement. But since then the tribes have 
taken the aggressive, and have, if we may believe the Germans, 
inflicted some slight reverses on the French troops. No one 
denies the bravery and discipline of these troops, but they have 
in one or two instances been outnumbered and have been glad 
to get back in safety to their bases. After some hesitation, the 
government has decided so to reinforce the numbers of the force 
that the tribes may be overwhelmed and crushed. 

The Socialists, under the leadership of M. Jaurés, have done 
all that was in their power to bring the occupation to an end, 
They have raised the question in Parliament, but have failed 
to defeat the government. Public meetings have been held 
with the same object. They declare that French citizens are 
being sent to death and to the murder of the gentle Moor for 
the sake of the hateful capitalist. Insurrection, they say, is 
better than war. So far, however, they have produced no ef- 
fect upon the public opinion of the country. It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied that the Morocco question is far from settled, 
and involves many elements of danger, perhaps even an upris- 
ing of the Arabs in Algeria; for Mulai Hafid has declared a 
holy war against the French, as the latter have refused to rec- 
ognize him as Sultan, and signs of uneasiness have manifested 
themselves throughout all the districts inhabited by Mahometans, 

A somewhat humorous incident is that negotiations have 
been going on for the appearance at the London Hippodrome 
of Raisuli, the bandit governor and captor of Sir Harry Maclean, 
whom some look upon as the most powerful man in Morocco. 
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The manager of the show failed, indeed, to prevail upon the 
chief to appear before the London public, but some of his fol- 
lowers have accepted his offer. 


Undeterred by the condemnation 
Germany. of the bill for the expropriation of 
the Poles, a condemnation ex- 
pressed by the best opinion of the civilized world, the Prus- 
sian Parliament has accepted the proposals of the government, 
although in a somewhat modified form. It is worthy of note 
that while it is true that a Sovereign professing to be a Catholic 
took part with an “ orthodox” autocrat and an infidel King in 
the first infamous partition of Poland, yet those of the Poles 
who fell under the sway of Austria have, on the whole, been 
better treated than have been their compatriots in Russia and 
Prussia, and it is further worthy of note that the former have at 
length a large measure of autonomy and their due share in the 
government of the Empire of which they unwillingly form a 
part. This is one case out of many which go to show that 
arbitrary methods are more successful outside than inside the 
Church; although there still are among Catholics some who de- 
fend autocracy, there is something in the Catholic religion which, 
when practised, makes it hard for despotism to flourish. So 
slavery, although tolerated for a time, could not permanently 
survive in an atmosphere stifling to its principles. 

The Committee of the Prussian Upper House made several 
amendments, more, however, it is to be feared from a selfish 
apprehension that the principles of the Bill might be applied 
to themselves than from a disinterested regard for justice. These 
amendments limited the right of compulsory expropriation to 
estates entailed within the last ten years, thus exempting the 
old-established landowners. The government refused to accept 
this amendment, but accepted that which saved from forced 
sale lands owned by churches, by recognized religious associa- 
tions, or by charitable foundations. 

A franker confession of failure on the part of a government 
has seldom been made than that of Count Arnim, the minister 
for Agriculture, in moving the rejection of the amendments 
made by the Committee. The Prussian government, he said, 
most emphatically denied the possibility of solving the Polish 
problem by means of a policy of conciliation. Notwithstand- 
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ing all that Prussia had done for the Poles, they had absolutely 
refused to renounce their national ideas. Their prosperity had 
increased, education had spread among them, but it had all 
tended to a more intense development of national feeling. Al- 
though they had renounced all attempts to rise in revolt, they 
were expelling the Germans by attaining a superior standard 
of civilization. The greater birthrate among the Poles contri- 
buted to the same result. 

The policy of buying out the land of Poland in order to 
settle Germans upon it, is not new; it has been in operation 
since 1886. What distinguishes the present measure is its com- 
pulsory character. The necessity of compulsion from the Prus- 
sian point of view is made evident by the fact that although 
nearly ninety millions have been devoted since 1886 to this pur- 
pose, Polish acquisitions from Germans have exceeded German 
acquisitions from Poles by nearly 250,000 acres. This ill-suc- 
cess has provoked the Prussian government to push this new 
law through the legislature, and by so doing to incur the some- 
what strong condemnation of M. Emile Ollivier, who declares 
that Germany thus -consummates her moral degradation. She 
has ceased to be, he declares, a civilized nation, and no longer 
represents anything but the barbarism of brigandage. This 
language is over-strong, but there seems to be no doubt that 
the best opinion in Prussia itself is against these proposals, not 
merely as unjust in themselves and as affording a precedent for 
the Social Democrats if and when they come into power, but 
also as more likely to defeat than to secure the desired effect. 

Baron von Stengel, the Minister of Finance, bas found it 
impossible to discover an acceptable way of meeting the deficit 
due to the increased naval expenditure and to the decline of 
industrial activity. He has given place to Herr Sydow, hitherto 
Imperial Under-Secretary of State for the Post Office. Consid- 
erable difficulty, it is said, was met with in finding any one 
willing to undertake a task which has baffled all the efforts of 
one of the most experienced and skillful Ministers of Finance. 
Like the rest of the world, Germany is suffering from industrial 
depression. Germany has its unemployed, as we ourselves have. 

The letter written by the German Emperor to the First Lord 
of the British Admiralty, and which has been construed as an 
attempt, upon the Emperor’s part, to influence in a way agree- 
able to Germany the rate of construction of British ships, has 
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excited a great deal of discussion. Much more importance has 
been given to it than it deserves. That so much should have 
been said shows how far from satisfactory are the relations be- 
tween the two countries. 


The permission to make a survey 
Austria-Hungary. for a few miles of railway through 
the Sanjak of Novi Bazar to Mitro- 
vitza, which Austria has sought and obtained from the Sultan, 
has led to unlimited discussion in the press and to some little 
disturbance of the money market. Of the liberties, such as they 
are, of the various races under Turkish rule in Macedonia, Aus- 
tria and Russia have been deputed by the rest of Europe to 
be the guardians. It seems indeed like setting wolves to watch 
over lambs to entrust these two Powers with such an office. 
But it was the best that could be done in the present arrange- 
ment of the European Powers; and as they knew that the rest 
of Europe, France, Great Britain, Italy, were interested specta- 
tors of their proceedings, some little good has been done and a 
little more is hoped for. 

The Miirszteg programme marked out the points on which the 
two Powers had agreed, and it was under its provisions that com- 
mon action was taking place. The announcement, however, that 
this permission for a railway survey had been given to Austria, 
one of the partners in the Mirszteg arrangement, without the 
knowledge or consent of Russia, the other partner, was looked 
upon by many, at least in Russia, as a dissolution of the alliance, 
and as the reopening of the Eastern Question. All kinds of 
suggestions were made. There was to be a new grouping of 
the Powers. Germany was supposed to be at the back of 
Austria, and ready to support her in the maintenance of her 
separate interests. Russia was to join with England in joint 
action on behalf of the Christian races. This was one, it was 
said, of the results of the Convention recently concluded be- 
tween the two Powers. All agreed that Turkey had triumphed 
once more by her oft-repeated method of dividing her enemies; 
and that Austria, having begged and obtained a favor from 
the Sultan, would no longer press upon him unwelcome re- 
forms. Baron von Aehrenthal, the Austrian Foreign Minister, 
however, did not admit the justice of these criticisms, and main- 
tained that while the Miirszteg programme provided for common 
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political action in Macedonia on the part of Russia and Austria,. 
it did not prevent the separate action of each of the two parties 
for its own economic purposes. They could still act in com- 
mon on behalf of the Christians. Austria will offer no oppo- 
sition to Russia if, as a set-off, a railway were to be made 
from the Danube to the Adriatic. While the Powers are thus 
wrangling in words, the bands of the Greeks and Bulgarians 
are continuing to slaughter each other and their Christian com- 
patriots in Macedonia, the Turk looking on with grim delight. 


Very little has to be chronicled 
Russia. about Russian affairs. The Sto- 
lypin ministry is still in power, 
the third Duma is still in existence. Outrages are still per- 
petrated, but they do not seem to be so numerous as before. 
Many trials behind closed doors are being held. Many execu- 
tions are still taking place. The most important event is the 
resignation of the constitutionally-minded governor of Finland 
and the appointment in his place of a General. This is thought 
to point to a renewed attempt to Russify the Finns. The Tsar, 
in reply to an address of the Moscow nobility, has declared 
his firm and inflexible intention of effecting the regeneration 
of the country on the lines marked out by the Manifestoes of 
October 30, 1905, and June 16,1907. There is to be no turn- 
ing back for his Majesty upon this path. 


The seemingly interminable trial, 

Italy. or rather series of trials, of Signor 

Nasi has come to an end and the 

former minister has been condemned to eleven months’ im- 

prisonment and four and one-half years’ interdiction from hold- 

ing any public office. He was found guilty of the least of the 

offences laid to his charge, that of peculation, and sentenced to 

the lightest punishment. Strange to say the popular sym- 

pathies are with the condemned man. The use of public funds 

for personal advancement has not hitherto been looked upon 
as a great crime. 

The Italian Chamber has been occupied for many days in 
discussing the question of religious education in the schools. 
It is somewhat of a surprise to learn that such education is 
given in modern Italian schools, and sti]l more that the govern- 
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ment and a large majority of the Chamber should be resolute in 
its defence. The attempt made to abolish it was defeated 333 
votes to 186. While a demonstration in support of the aboli- 
tion was made in Rome, petitions poured in from all parts of 
the country in favor of its maintenance. 


So far as can be ascertained, the 
Portugal. immediate cause for the assassina- 
tion of the King of Portugal was 
the exasperation which sprang from the harsh measures of the 
dictator, combined with the somewhat sordid advantages which 
the King personally was taking of the situation. There exists 
in Portugal a party which wishes to establish a Republic—how 
strong it is, it is difficult to say; but, owing to the arbitrary 
measures which had been taken by Senhor Franco, it had grown 
in strength, and arrangements had been made to overthrow the 
monarchy on a fixed day. Of this proposal enormous numbers 
were cognizant, nor was it without the support of many mon- 
archists. The plans of the organizers were, however, discovered, 
and their scheme defeated. This enraged some of the most ex- 
treme members of the Republican party, and they planned and 
carried out the brutal murders. 

The Republicans, as a party, are in no way responsible for 
the crime, although they were Republicans who did the deed. 
Under the new régime the party is biding its time, and has not 
relinquished its purpose. What its success will be the future 
will disclose. The facts that since the assassinations the graves 
of the regicides have been decorated and made into a place of 
pilgrimage, and that prominent merchants have contributed to 
the fund which has been raised for the support of the children 
of the murderers, show that no little sympathy exists even 
for these extreme opponents of the monarchy—a sympathy 
which cannot be justified but which is explained by the hatred 
of arbitrary government. Those who know no better way of 
defending good government except that of force—the officers of 
the army—were on the point of chastising the offenders in their 
own way; and it was with the greatest difficulty that the King 
and his Cabinet held them in check. Happily they succeeded 
in preventing the rule of the soldiery, a rule which is but a 
little better than anarchy itself. The prospects are, therefore, 
hopeful. The King has declared in the clearest terms his pur- 
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pose to remain ever faithful to the Constitution, and under no 
circumstances to have recourse to a dictatorship. The Civil 
List is to be determined by the Cortes, and absolute freedom 
is to be left to it in fixing the amount to be granted. No 
money is to be expended by him except with its sanction. 

The Premier of the new Ministry declared the intention of 
his government to adhere strictly and unswervingly to the law. 
His residence in a country in which constitutional government 
was established had produced in him the conviction that this 
was indispensable. In the new elections perfect freedom was 
to be assured. The release of the Republican Deputies, and 
the repeal of dictatorial enactments, have, it is said, convinced 
public opinion of the sincerity of these declarations, and that 
the reign of law has at last arrived. The sympathies of the 
people for the young King have been excited by these decla- 
rations. 

As to the late dictator, Senhor Franco, few question his mo- 
tives or his integrity. He was incapable, however, of estimat- 
ing the effect of his measures, and was endowed with a fatal 
belief that he was both capable and indispensable. The young 
King has shown a remarkable grasp of affairs, and has displayed 
good qualities of heart as well as of mind. He seeks to associate 
himself in every way with his people, reading all the news- 
papers, especially the Republican organs. He wants, he says, 
the help of all in the difficult path which calamity has called 
upon him to tread. 

The financial condition is a cause of anxiety. There have 
been deficits for many years, and their existence was, indeed, 
one cause of the dictatorship. The Portuguese have had a curi- 
ous way of voting expenditure first, and supply afterwards. The 
new government proposes to reverse this, and by retrenchment 
to cut its coat according to the cloth. 

















THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


S acurrent topic of general interest some of the Reading Circles could 
arrange a profitable discussion on the conditions that produce a finan- 
cial crisis. According to a theory proposed by the French sociologist Lebon 
the actions and impulses of a crowd are sometimes different from the actions 
and impulses of any individual in it, or of all the individuals combined, con- 
sidered simply as individuals. Naturally, he cites the familiar cases of riots, 
fire panics, excited religious revivals, and the like, and the reflective mind 
readily carries the illustration a little further to such surrender to impulse on 
a large scale as a national outburst of jingoism and war spirit, or, to take a 
very modern instance, the extraordinary demonstration against absolute 
monarchy in Russia, with its accompaniment of strikes against all productive 
labor and destruction of property by the concerted act of acommunity. The 
principle may easily be applied too sweepingly, and the deductions from any 
of these popular demonstrations may be carried too far. 

But even when full allowance is made for the contagious influence of a 
common motive in exciting among a mass of people a state of mind which 
they would not have adopted individually, the phenomena remain, and 
there is perhaps no department of human activity where they are more apt to 
present themselves than in finance. The power of contagion in a genuiue 
financial panic is too obvious to need argument; it is almost as obvious in 
such a craze of popular speculation as that of April, 1901. What more par- 
ticularly concerns the present situation is the question whether what Lebon 
calls the psychology of the crowd does not play some considerable part in a 
prolonged financial reaction. To the extent that rising prices and trade ac- 
tivity are a result of economic causes pure and simple—a lucky harvest, for 
instance, or a sudden increase of gold production—the psychological aspect 
is notso very important. It is not a very necessary element in the analysis 
of acollapse of credit caused purely by the abserption and exhaustion of 
available capital. Where the process of contagion begins to operate contin- 
uously, at such times, is with the development of the mental state in which 
the community as a whole feels rich or feels poor, and conducts its finances 
accordingly. 

There can be no doubt that the after-effects of a financial setback are 
largely governed, in their continuance and severity, by this state of mind. 
It is not altogether the fact of sudden poverty that cuts down a community’s 
purchases after such episodes as those of 1893 and 1873—though there was 
plenty of real disappearance of means of livelihood—and it is not altogether 
the fear of loss, through the altered aspect of trade and of the investment 
markets. The wide spread of the feeling that retrenchment was in order was 
quite as important an influence, and this was naturally contagious. The 
power of example in conspicuous places encouraged adoption of such prac- 
tice of economy, exactly as the example of extravagance, in the preceding era 
of prosperity, led people who were neither growing rich, nor indulging in 
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the illusions of speculation, to spend more than they had ever before thought | 
of spending. Since it is not improbable, in the light of experience, that we 
may be entering on just such a period, it is a matter of some importance to 
the industrial situation to inquire just what the larger consequences are apt 
to be, and whether they will make for good or evil. 

Assumption of such a new habit of living, by a whole community, is cer- 
tainly looked upon as a misfortune in the financial markets, and not wholly 
without reason. Business enterprises usually have been capitalized on the 
basis of the trade created by the demand of the days of lavish expenditure, 
and they will be lucky if they have not accumulated stocks of merchandise on 
expectation of its continuance—merchandise for which they have gone into 
debt. This creates an awkward situation and a good deal of troublesome fi- 
nancial readjustment, with some individual disaster. Even if times are not 
actually hard, in the old fashioned sense, for the average consumer, they cer- 
tainly are hard for the average merchant and producer, and, in so far as cap- 
italized enterprises are involved, to the average investor. 

What is to be said on the other side? First, undoubtedly, that the time 
had been reached, or would very soon have been reached, when a change in 
the community’s habits of expenditure was absolutely unavoidable. Perpet- 
ual increase, on the scale ef the past year or two, was inconceivable. The 
actual fact was that the largest spenders were getting in debt, and that a very 
great part of the thrifty community was being already forced to a sacrifice of 
its usual enjoyments through the rise in prices. It did not seem to be real- 
ized by people that, while they were talking of the ‘‘ business boom” of a 
year or so ago, great numbers of our people were discussing the hard times 
—meaning the high cost of living which was thrusting them back into pover- 
ty even while their income remained fixed. 

The producing markets were already losing this support, and would have 
lost it more and more rapidly as time went on. They now appear to lose it 
on a much larger scale, but there are some exceedingly important compensa- 
tions. One is the stability which the new demand will be found to possess, 
but which the old did not. The other and the greater one is the resumption, 
through the new economics, of the accumulation of capital, in the country as 
a whole, which is absolutely necessary to the welfare of the community and 
the soundness of its financial markets. Without the hard times after 1893, 
the vigor and energy with which the American producer entered the world’s 
industry after 1897 would probably not have been witnessed. 

® * ® 

Prompted by the favorable notice that appeared recently in this maga- 
zine ‘of the latest novel by Miriam Coles Harris, entitled The Tents of Wicked- 
ness, one of our readers was surprised to find that the Public Library of her 
city did not purchase even one copy, owing to some want of correct informa- 
tion on the part of the chief librarian. She then called for Rutledge, the 
first novel written by the same author over thirty years ago, but it was out. 
After putting her name down for it she had to wait quite a while before getting 
a rebound copy, showing much signs of use. The distinction of the author 
should be a sufficient recommendation for all Public Libraries to encourage 
the reading of the safe and sane fiction produced by Mrs. Harris. 
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The Frederick A. Stokes Company publish a memorial volume to Mrs. 
Craigie in the form of extracts from her writings, arranged by Zoe Procter. 
The selections vary from a line or two to several pages in length and are 
grouped under appropriate headings: Human Nature; India; England; 
Religion; Love; Marriage; Ideals; Art and Artists; Sentiment; Friend- 
ship; and several others. It isa volume that will be welcomed by all ad- 
mirers of Mrs. Craigie’s work, a volume to be picked up at odd moments and 
opened at random and read by brief snatches. One cannot dip anywhere 
into these pages without finding something to stimulate thought or emotion 
or getting a new light upon ordinary affairs. Many readers of Mrs. Craigie’s 
novels found their chief attraction in these reflections upon life and its prob- 
lems and upon men and women, which she scattered so liberally through her 
pages. And with good reason, for she had a wide and deep knowledge of 
both books and life, and she had studied both with an original and a fearless 
mind. Her opinions, formed by Catholic teaching, were of the concrete sort 
and concerned with the manifestation of mind and heart in dailylife. Hence, 
its appeal was general, and the many who have enjoyed it in her several vol- 
umes will be glad to find its choicest bits brought together in compact form. 
Itis to be regretted, however, that the compiler has passed by the epigrams 
which John Oliver Hobbes flung with a lavish hand over her pages. Her 
brilliant wit found its best and most characteristic expression in that form, 
and the present volume would have been brighter and more pleasing, as well 
as more representative, if it had been enlivened by selections showing her 
mastery of the epigram. A very complete index, arranged alphabetically, 
gives the name of the book from which each extract is taken. 

M. C. M. 
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